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THE SECRET HELPER. 


A TALE OF WRONG AND RETRIBUTION. 





BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LOVERS. 


“ Stow_y—slowly ; Ihave a few words to 
you, Maud? I might as well speak them here, 
and at this time, as to wait a better opportunity.” 

“I don’t see what you can have to say, I’m 
sure,” answered Maud, in a voice that indicated 
that she had a very good idea of what was com- 
ing ; but young ladies are prone to be a trifle un- 
truthful and provoking at very interesting 
moments. 

“TI am going to talk of something that con- 
cerns my happiness,” returned Maurice. 

“You are very young, Maurice Vane!” said 
Maud, deprecatingly. 

“Yes, I know I’m very young, Maud Man- 
chester,” replied Maurice, coloring, “but I’m a 
little older than you; I am sixteen, and you are 
a year younger.” 

“Boys scarcely know their own minds at that 
age ad 

A smile of conscious superiority played over 
Maud’s rosy lips. 

“ Do you call mea boy!” exclaimed Maurice, 
with some asperity! ‘There are those who at 
my age would bé boys, I grant; but the hard 
life I have led, tHe persecution I have suffered, 
the sorrow I have felt, have conspired to make 
me something more than aboy. I think already 
the thoughts and have the aspirations of men. 
Maud, I am going away !” 

The youthful and beautiful face of Maud Man- 
chester flushed at this announcement. 

“Going away! Ah, that is another thing! 
We will talk about it. Where are you going, 
and what for? Come! I must know about this ?”’ 

The pretty little woman turned sharply upon 
Maurice and looked earnestly into his face. 

“Tam going because it is impossible to live 
longer at Kirkham’s.” 

“{ know, Maurice, that they do not like you.” 

“Like me!” cried the young man. ‘“ They 
hate me with a perfect hatred !” 

“O, you forget Valeria!” 

“T will not include her with the rest, and yet 
I think she bears me little good will.” 

“Jt has been thought that you were quite— 
quite—” 

“ Quite what ?” asked Maurice, quickly. 

“ Quite thick with her,” added Maud, telling a 
white lie, just to keep up the credit of her sex for 
perverseness. 

“Ah, Maud! you do not deceive yourself, and 
youcannot me! Though disposed to be neu- 
tral, Valeria will side with my enemies.” 

“And Valentine ?” 

“You know Valentine Kirkham’s disposition 
too well to ask such a question.” 

“ How should / know ?” 

“Maud! we may never meet again! Let us 
be perfectly ingenuous. Lay aside your pretty 
affectation ; be yourself—then you will be Maud 
Manchester, the girl that of all the world I love 
the best !’” 

“ The sun is just going down,” answered Maud, 
with a smile and a blush. 

“ Valentine Kirkham is fond of you! I have 
seen him watch you. He devours your beauty 
with his eyes. Dear Maud, you know this as 
well as I. Do not affect to be ignorant of what 
concerns you so much. He is unprincipled; he 
is more—he is satanic! I wish you to beware 
of him—to be continually on your guard against 
his wiles and wickedness. I assure you there 
is no crime that will deter him from carry- 
ing a favorite purpose. Look! you can see his 
red head—made still redder by the setting rays 
of the sun—peering over the garden wall. He 
is watching our movements. Maud, I have a 
presentiment that he will prove my evil genius ! 
He will ruin me! Already, some wily tongue 
has set the most mischievous calumnies afloat. 
Iam looked upon with distrust by many that ‘I 
would please. My former friends shun me in 
the streets. My God!” exclaimed the young 
man, covering his face with his hands. ‘“ What 
have I done to set the whole world against me ?” 

“The whole world?” repeated Maud, softly 
touching him upon the forehead with a very white 
and gentle finger. 

“Yes, the poison will reach you, soon; you 
will breathe it in and come to believe in it. Cer- 
tainly, the pestilence of slander will overtake you ; 
it sometimes out-travels the truth.” 

“T never will believe anything to your dis- 
credit,” answered Mand, firmly. 


¢ J 

“Y¥ thank you for the words, but they do not 
re-assure me. Come this way; let us go farther 
from the house. There is no need that we should 
separate soon. The last rays of sunlight have 
just faded from view. Anon, the moon will be 
up, and the Mississippi looks finely by moon- 
light.” 

They walked a short distance in silence, when 
Maurice returned to the subject uppermost in his 
mind. 

“Maud, I love you! I love you with every 
pulse of my being. I love you so much, that I 
doubt if I could survive your death. It is nota 
mere boyish passion that inflames the heart for a 
day, but a rooted and eternal affection, that 
neither vicissitude nor suffering can change or 
(lestroy. I ask you here, to-night,” he added, 
with impressive solemnity, “1 ask you, Maud 
Manchester, if you reciprocate my feelings ?” 

The young girl reflected a moment, then re- 
plied, in a low and earnest tone: 

“Tide” 

“You make me happy! But I tremble lest 
falsehood should undermine your faith and shake 
your constancy.” 

“T pledge youmy sacred word,” replied Maud, 
quickly and emphatically, “that I will never, 
never doubt.” 

“ Your open and guileless mind cannot readily 
fathom the depths of human wickedness. I am 
in the way of these Kirkhams. Kirkham, you 
know, is my guardian. It is upon the money 
left me by my father, that he is building up his 
fortunes. Not satistied with practising usury 
upon what does not belong to him and pocketing 
the gains, he covets the principal. He flatters 
himself that I cannot see what he is doing; but 
I were blind, indeed, could 1 not. Abuse, op- 
pression, humiliation and persecution, have com- 
bined to sharpen my perceptions. I have been 
watching the plotters with the eyes of an eagle ; 
and yet I fear 1 shall tall in the struggle that is 
before me. If what little that is left of my good 
name—if the remnant of respect that may yet 
cling to me in some quarters were taken from ine, 
and 1 branded as a felon, hooted and shouted 
atter by the rabble, could you tind it in your 
heart, Maud Manchester, to love me ?” 

“ Maurice—Maurice! you terrify me! My 
answer is, if innocent, yes! It guilty—if guilry— 
I—I—do not know!” 

“ If Lshould get away, and should escape their 
intrigues, can you WaT, Maud ¢” 

“ Maurice, 1 can wait!” 

“If I should not escape their intrigues, and 
should mysteriously disappear, can you wait?” 

“Tecan! Ican! Before Heaven, Maurice! 
I believe I can! 

“Tf I live, Maud,” said Maurice, drawing the 
young girl to his bosom, “how ofyen shall my 
thoughts revert to this interview. What joy I 
shall experience in remembering that Maud Man- 
chester said, ‘ / can wait !’”’ 

“ By going away,” said Mand, presently, “ I 
fear you will sacrifice what belongs to you. 
You know you cannot control the property that 
was left you by yourfather until you are twenty- 
one years of age. Should you go, you will be 
cheated of all. For myself, I care not; it is of 
you that I am thinking. Ah! there is some one 
in the bushes yonder, I believe!” 
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him to dog us, and to possible, fragments 
of our conversation.” , 

“That is what I have heard called low cun- 
ning; which they say is the resort of vulgar 
minds.” 

“Low cunning! It isa good phrase. It is 
not elegant, but full of meaning.”’ Both were 
silent awhile; they moved slowly from the spot 
where Haggai was concealed, pressing each 
other’s hands and looking into each other’s eyes. 
So much were they absorbed in each other, that 
they did not notice thata man was approaching 
from the opposite direction, nor did they mistrust 
his proximity until they heard his footsteps. 
He advanced and passed very near them. 

“ What a singular expression !”’ said Maud. 

“ He looks at us,” added Maurice. 

“ Tooks is not the word ; he seems to study us 
with a glance like lightning.” 

“I have heard it remarked, I remember not 
where nor when, that when two persons of op- 
posite sex were making a solemn compact like 
that we have been making, and were met by a 
third who passes them without speaking, that 
that person will have semething to do with their 
fortunes.” 

“Itis a singular conceit. It is on the prin- 
ciple, 1 suppose, that two planets, in conjunc- 
tion, are influenced by a third passing across 
their orbits. But let us forget him and speak of 
yourself—your plans—your prospects.” 

“Tam not such an egotist as to wish always 
to employ your pretty lips with myself. It is of 
Maud Manchester that 1 wish to speak now. 
How prospers your father in his business?” 

“ Indifferently, 1 fear. Inditferently ? Worse 
than indifferently. He has been forced to bor- 
row money.” 

“© Of whom ?”” 

“ Of—ot—Kurkham,” replied Maud, _hesita- 
tingly. 

“Q,O!” exclaimed Maurice, quite astound- 
ed. “This is the beginning. What will the end 
be, I wonder¢ Was it a large sum ¢” 

“ Several hundreds, I believe, which are to be 
repaid—” 

** Which are to be repaid—” 

“In two months.” 

“For the next two months business will be 
dull. I fear he will not be able to get together 
so much money in season. What security did 
your father give him ¢” 

“A mortgage on his house and lands, and the 
two slaves, Lazarus and Eula.” 

“Abundant security, upon my word! Has he 
borrowed before of Kirkham ‘”’ 

“ Several times, I believe,” replied Maud, re- 
flectively. 


‘Alas! he is taken in the meshes of this man’s | 


net! He will strip your futher of everything, 
unless—unless—” 

“ Unless what ?” 

“Unless you favor the pretensions of Valen- 
tine.” 


Maud Manchester started as though a bee had | 


stung her. 


“The mist is getting a little from my eyes ; | 


I see more clearly. But comfort yourself; I will 


be true to myself—true to you! Iam young, in- | 


experienced, girlish, yet I assure you that I will 
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uot yield tamely to qparention, nor suffer pgrse- 
cution to cheat me of the right of disposing} of 
myself. Iwill be very cunning and very firtn ; 
and always mindful of you, Maurice.” \ 
“Mand, you are an angel! I adore you!” 





CHAPTER II. 
PROOFS OF GUILT. _ 


“Vaxeria, where is Valentine ?” asked: Mrs. 
Kirkham. - 

“He is in the garden, looking over the wall— 

hing Maud Manel and Maurice, I 
think.” 

“ Call him in,” said Mrs. Kirkham. 

¥aleria disappeared, und very soon Valentine 
came. The moment he entered the little sicting- 
room, Mrs. Kirkland closed the door carefully. 

“ Well, mother ?”’ said Valentine, inquiringly. 

“Ttis all arranged,” she replied, seating her- 
self near him. “I have placed the things in his 
trunk and made everything look as suspicious as 
possible.” 

“And the vest-patterns and the brocade ?” 

“T have put cleverly between the mattresses 
of his bed. And this is not the most cunning 
thing I have done.” 

“ Goon.” 

“T have put the embroidered handkerchiefs in 
the backs of the picture-frames. 
stroke of genius, wasn’t it ?’”” 

“It was very sly of you, mother!” 

“A few other articles are tucked away in the 
closet, in a manner to show an intention of con- 
cealment. Several broad silver pieces and two 
half eagles 1 have placed under a loose brick in 
the hearth. You know your father has had con- 
siderable money of that kind abstracted from his 
purse, lately ?” 

“Yes, 1 know!” answered Valentine, sig- 
nificantly. 

“ Now tell me what you have done ?” 

“ Done? I have done what you told me. Here 
is the letter with the Money in it, precisely as it 
was when you dropped it in the box.” 

“ Very well. How many weeks has Maurice 
been helping Mr. Levicomte in the post office ?”’ 

“It is three weeks since father told him he 
thought he could get along without him in the 
store. The next day he was engaged by Levi- 
comte.”” 

“ How many letters have been abstracted from 
the office during this time ?” 

“One a week, I believe,” replied Valentine, 
coloring. ‘ Lhope suspicion will fall in the right 
direction ?” 

“Do not vex yourself with misgivings. We 
do not strike at random; we play boldly, but 
secretly and surely. Break open the letter, and 
take out the money.” 

“There! it is done.” 

“Give both tome. I am going up stairs ; I 
will return in less than a minute.” She was as 
| good as her word, coming back immediately. 
She was pale and excited when she re-appeared, 
but unshaken in purpose. She threw herself 
into a chair, and rested her forehead a moment 
upon her hand. 
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“I believe it is perfect,” she said, musingly. 
“The plan wants nothing to give it success. 
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Valentine, I hope you will be strong, and not act 
like a girl when the grand expose takes place. 
I hate hini!” she added, with spasmodic energy. 
“‘He was always in my way, because he is in 
your way. Valentine!” she continued, almost 
in a whisper, “all you see here has grown out of 
the money his father left him. Legally, we have 
nothing.” 

“The nest-egg belonged to Maurice.” 

“ Yes, and usury has done the rest.’ 

“ But he cannot claim more than legal interest 
when he comes of age. The law regulates that 
matter, you know ?” 

“Stupid! We cannot afford to let him have 
that, even! We have enjoyed it so long, that it 
will seem like robbing us of our own. It will be 
robbing you, Valentine This boy, I am afraid, 
is born to be your bane. He has stolen Maud 
Manchester from you, and presently will steal 
your fortune, which your father has been rolling 
these many years, as a boy rolls a snow-ball— 
to make it larger.” 

Valentine Kirkham bit his lips till the blood 
came. 

“Yes, yes!” he muttered. “He has indeed 
stolen Maud!” ‘Then added, in an agitated 
voice, “‘O, Maud ! Maud !” 

“Silence, idiot! Don’t weep over your mis- 
fortunes, but set yourself at work to mend them. 
I hate whining and whimpering and drivelling !” 

The door opened. Valeria looked in, and 
glancing hurriedly at mother and brother, and 
perceiving she was not wanted, withdrew. 

“Where does Valeria stand ?” queried Valen- 
tine, metaphorically. 

“She? O, she is faint hearted! She has got 
something she’ll never get over.” 

* What is it?” 

“SA conscience !’’ sibillated Mrs. Kirkham. 

“A conscience ?” 

“The most troublesome thing in the world! 
A person with a conscience is not fit for a rogue ; 
it will be at him or her all the time ; you will see 
nothibg but wry faces, and hear nothing but 
cowardly crooning. My son, never have ne 
sthing'to do with @ villain that has a conscience.’ 

* Mr. Kirkham came in—took two or three 
turns across the room—considered the parties by 
stealth—rubbed his hands as if washing them in 
the air—ahemmed faintly, and affected to sing. 
He was acting the innocent and uncompromised 
man. In addition to being a villain, he desired 
to be a hypocrit: at the same time. 

“Ah! it is quite dark here! Better have 
lights brought. I was trying to think of some- 
thing. O, I remember! I have writing to do 
up stairs.” Mr. Kirkham sung a little more, 
gave his hands another dry washing in the air, 
looked at the parties more inquiringly than be- 


fore, then favored them with a vanishing view of 


his back in the door. He came back after he 
had reacheil the hall, to remark, interrogatively : 

“ Things are going on well, 1 suppose ¢” 

Receiving an affirmative answer, he was short- 
ly after heard ascending the stairs to his cham- 
ber, where that important writing was to be done. 

“ You think Mr. Levicomte will be here t- 
night ?”’ queried Mrs. Kirkland, restlessly. 

‘“«There’s not a doubt of if, 1 adroitly roused 
his suspicions while speciously attempting to al- 
lay them. He said he would searcn privately ; 
but 1 was so contident of Maurice’s innocence, 
that I offered him a wager of an eagle that he 
would find nothing.” 

“ Mother,” said Valeria, walking hesitatingly 
into the room, “Ihope you and Valentine are 
not plotting ?”’ 

“Child, go away. You were not sent for. 
You must not worry your weak head about things 
that do not concern you.” 

“The bell rings!” said Valentine. 

“ Valeria, tell Venus to bring lights instantly. 
Ah! here she is! Now run to the door !” 

Venus obeyed, and admitted Mr. Levicomte, 
whom she ciceroned to the sitting-room. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Levicomte ?” said Mrs. 
Kirkham, with a smile of welcome. The gentle- 
man returned her salutations somewhat formally 
and with evident embarrassment. The consid- 
erate lady kindly hastened to his relief. 

“Do not distress yourself, my good sir? I 
think I know why you have come. I have talk- 
ed with Valentine. It is your duty to do as you 
are now doing; and I beg of you to free yourself 
of everything like embarrassment.” 

“Madam, I thank you. You relieve me of a 
great burden of anxiety. I was greatly afraid 
that this visit would give offence.” 

“Sir, you show yourself very much of a gen- 
tleman. It is gratifying to see such delicacy and 
regard for the feelings of others. I have great 
faith in Maurice. Maurice is a good boy. 
Maurice always was a remarkable boy! It may 
sound unnatural for me to say so, but I declare, 
upon my honor, that I have more faith in his 
integrity than I have in Valentine’s. I am sure 
you have no wish to blast his character 1” 

“God forbid, madam! Should my suspicions 
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be confirmed, no one would be more sorrowful 

than I. In truth, I have been very much drawn 

towards the young man. He has uncommon 
arts.” 

“ What pleasure these assurances give me! I 
have not lived so long with the boy without be- 
coming attached to him. Dear Maurice! How 
his cheeks would glow with shame, if he knew 
you were here on such an errand !”’ 

“Tthink Ihave heard rumors,” said Levi- 
comte, hesitatingly, “that Mr. Kirkham has suf- 
fered various losses from his store ?” 

“That is nothing strange! There are so 
many at his counters during the day, you know? 
He has no suspicions of any one, I do assure 
you. Come! let us put an end to this, and free 
the poor boy from distrust. O, Mr. Levicomte, 
if it was anybody but you, I could not bear this 
with patience! Wenus—Venus ?” 

Venus came as if by magic—for the good rea- 
son that she had not gone away, having remain- 
ed on the side of the door, with her ear at the 
key-hole. { 

“Show us up to Master Maurice’s room,” said 
Mrs. Kirkham, imperiously. They ascended the 
stairs like a funeral procession. 

“Does Maurice occupy this room alone ?”’ 
asked Levicomte, as he entered the young man’s 
sleeping apartment. 

“Yes; the boys have not roomed together for 
years; they couldn’t agree; which I think was 
Valentine’s fault, for Maurice is the most patient 
and good-natured soul alive. He is a great 
reader, is Maurice. Look at his books on the 
table! See what taste he displays in his pic- 

tures! There’s no cigar-smoke here, you ob- 
serve? He hasn’t a single bad habit. ’Tisn’t 
so with Valentine; he keeps his room reeking 
with smoke. It is rather chilly up here. Please 
begin, Mr. Levicomte. I will sit down upon his 
trunk and watch you.” 

“Hold the light this way, Venus. Just for 
form’s sake, I will glance into the closet. Noth- 
ing here, that I can see, but various articles of 
clothing. Begging your pardon, madam, for 
robbing you of your seat, I will look into his 
trunk.” 

{No trouble, sir!” rejoined Mrs. Kirkham, 
with a smile half contemptuous and half playful. 
‘“You have only to turn the key, itis in the 
lock. You will find that he has the bump of 
order, sir. Valentine always tumbles his things 
in any way ; but this boy packs things as though 
they never were to come out. There’s a great 
difference in boys.” 

Mr. Levicomte turned the key and opened the 
trunk. A coat, some vests, cravats and hand- 
kerchiefs, all very nicely adjusted, met his view. 

“Tam very notional, sir, I dare say! Please 
lay them off carefully, for I wouldn’t shock the 
boy’s tastes by disarranging a fold or a plait. 
He must never know anything of this visit.” 

The coat, vests and other articles were passed 
to Mrs. Kirkham, who laid them carefully on the 
bed. She was so considerate ! 

Anon, an exclamation from Mr Levicomte 
attracted attention—for Valentine and his moth- 
er were much pre-occupied with the folds and 
plaits. The pupils of Venus’s eyes swelled like 
light flour-dumplings subjected to the process of 
boiling. 

“Bless my soul, missus! What’s all: dis, 
down yer ?” 

Mr. Levicomte recoiled like a young colt, 
when a mischievous boy switches a bridle in his 
face, or shies his hat at him. 

“ Zounds!” Mr. Levicomte was at times, 
dreadfully profane. He stood a moment, tug- 
ging at the bridle of his astonishment (to use an 
equine figure), then edged up to the trunk again. 

“ Here’s a blow on the head!” he muttered. 
‘The deuce ! I'd rather been snubbed by the De- 
partment than seen this sight. Mrs. Kirkham, 
this boy has deceived you all. Your confidence 
is trampled upon. He’s an arch young villain!” 

“QO, OY” screamed Mrs. Kirkham, dropping 
e pocket-mirror, which was shivered to atoms. 

“De good Lord! de good Lord! What'a 
mighty heap ob store-t’ings young massa’s got!” 
cried Venus. 

“Store things, indeed!” said Levicomte. 

“Don’t draw your conclusions too hastily,” 
said the charitable Mrs. Kirkham. ‘ Husband 
is fond of the boy, and is continually giving him 
one thing and another.” 

“* Madam, what you say bespeaks a good heart 
towards Maurice Vane; but the case is too 
strong to admitof doubt. All these things were 
evidently taken secretly from your husband’s 
store.” 

“ But the letters! You have found no let- 
ters?’ urged the extenuating Mrs. Kirkham. 

“ We will look farther. Let us give the closet 
a closer,examination. Venus, give me the light ?” 
Mr. Levicomte returned to the closet, and pull- 
ing over various articles of clothing, made fresh 
discoveries. 

“This proves but little,” sighed Mrs. Kirk- 
ham. “ We shall never complain of this, if you 
do not.” 

“ [ shall respeet your feelings, madam. We'll 
take a peep between the mattresses. Venus, 
take off the clothes and lift up the top. mattress.”’ 

These orders were obeyed with alacrity, and 
still more damning proofs of guilt were brought 
to light. Valentine stood aghast with wonder, 
and Mrs. Kirkham’s charitable exhortations 
grew fainter and fainter as the proofs increased in 
number and potency. 

“No letters yet!’ muttered Levicompte. “I 
will cast my eyes about the room for another 
hiding-place. ‘There are some loose bricks in 
the hearth; I will remove them. Ah, ah! what 
have we here? A letter, I declare! A depesit | 
of money, also!” 

“The seal is broken. Open it, and see if | 
money has been abstracted from it?” said Mrs. 
Kirkham. 

“Certainly! A five dollar note on the Car- | 
rolton Bank; it is here in black and white. 

How can you donbt ?” | 
| 





Valentine contrived to get his head in contact 
with a picture in such a manner as to throw it 
down. In falling, the back slipped off, and, as 
if Providence had ordered this accident in order 
to add to the evidences already accumulated, two | 
ii hly embroidered handkerchiefs fell out. This | 
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was a hint not to be neglected ; so all the pictures 
were taken down, when they instantly gave their 
testimony against Maurice Vane ; a note of the 
denomination of five dollars, of the Carrolton 
Bank, being found in one of them. 

Mr. Levicomte avowed himself satisfied, and 
declined any farther examination. Benevolent 
Mrs. Kirkham yielded to the terrible weight of 
evidence, and burst into tears. She seemed 
ready to dissolve in salt sorrow. The gentle- 
manly post-office official permitted her to in- 
dulge in the luxury of watery distillations till 
the first paroxysm of grief was washed away. 
He told her that his duty was plain, and as an 
honest man, he was compelled to act up to it. 
Mrs. Kirkham entreated him to do nothing that 
night, but to come and talk it over with the boy 
in the morning. She trusted that the bad matter 
might be in some way mended. 

Mr. Kirkham, who had been listening at his 
own chamber door with special interest, now very 
innocently presented himself, when all these as- 
tounding developments being hurriedly hurled 
against his tympanum, he was well nigh pros- 
trated with amazement. Valentine was obliged 
to support him back to his chamber and pour 
him a glass of sherry, in order, as Mrs. Kirkham 
said, to put some spirit in him. Mr. Levicomte 
spoke comfortingly to him, giving repeated and 
earnest assurances to all concerned, that nothing 
should be done in haste. 

“ Replace the things that we have disturbed,” 
he added, “and say nothing of what has occur- 
red. I will call to-morrow morning, and learn, 
if possible, the extent of his robberies while in 
my employ. If his abstractions from the mails 
have not been too frequent, there may yet be a 
hope of adjustment.” 

With these friendly assurances, the well-dis- 
posed Mr. Levicomte took leave, while Venus 
ran to find Haggai to tell him everything that 
had transpired; but meeting an acquaintance 
from a neighboring plantation, did not scruple to 
vent herself upon him. In this manner, the 
whole affair was ready to take an airing as soon 
as people should be astir about Carrolton and 
vicinity in the morning. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE DOUBLE MURDER. 


Maurice and Mand conversed long and earn- 
estly. The young man parted from his sweet- 
heart at her father’s door. Mr. Manchester 
lived at Cosmopolite, on the outskirts of the 
town, upon asmall plantation, which was neither 
flourishing nor remunerative, but which had thus 
far afforded him a comfortable living. 

The separation of lovers is not the easiest 
thing in the world ; but having bidden her adieu 
for the twentieth time and kissed her, Maurice 
turned his face towards Kirkham’s, some three 
quarters of a mile distant. It was getting some- 
what late in the evening, the interview, strangely 
enough, having protracted itself to a great length. 

of was a fractional pArt of a moon in the 
skyyand a few stars faint and dim with distance. 
The misty light that fell upon his pathway ac- 
corded well with his feelings ; for he was in one 
of those melancholy and hopeless moods that 
courts the gloom of twilight rather than the glare 
of day. The Mississippi River rolled on swiftly 
at his right, while nearly opposite, innumerable 
lights flashed up from the great city of New Or- 
leans. The puff of steamers, and the hearty 
heav-oh’s of sailors—the chorus of the song of 
commerce—were wafted to his ears across the 
waters. He was pleased with the solitude, and 
sat down, content with the muffled hum of the 
distant city, and glad of the opportunity to in- 
dulge in such reflections as his situation natu- 
rally called up. 

The sound of footsteps broke his revery. 
Looking up, he saw the slave Haggai approach- 
ing—a very stout and black African of violent 
temper and degged determination. 

“Massa Maurice,” said Haggai, “dis yere 
nigger ’vises ye to be gwine! Dar’s a heap ob 
trouble down dar at de house.”’ 

“Going? Trouble at the house ?” repeated 
Maurice. 

“Yes, massa! trouble ’nough! All dem yer 
store-t’ings hab been pulled out ob der holes.” 

“Store things? Haggai, what in the name of 
common sense are you talking of ?” 

“Come now, none ob dat ar! Youcan’t play 
*possum wid dis yere chile! Mr. Levicomte has 
been to Massa Kirkham’s. Dar’s been a dis- 
cubbery, you see ?” 

“ Haggai, if you have anything to say, say it; 
if not, begone. I don’t feel like fooling, to- 
night.” 

“Gorra mighty! you tink de wool grow putty 
near dis black feller’s eyes! Massa Maurice, 
you’ve been found out; and to-morrow de ossi- 
fers will be trackin’ you like a coon.” 

“Good heavens, Haggai! You fill me with 
terrible misgivings! - What new plot is this ? 
What new species of persecution is preparing 
for me?” cried Maurice, much agitated. 

“Better pull foot and nebber come back! 
You'll be jugged, jes’ like common Guinea nig- 
ger. Dem war mighty nice vest-patterns, massa ; 
and,” he added, rubbing his hands as though he 
were perpetrating an excellent joke, “dem ar 
odder t'ings wasn’t slow!” 

“ What! have they accused me of—” 

“Ob stealin’ like de Old Nick!” 

“QO, OY’ exclaimed Maurice. “ Has their 
malice ripened to this infernalism! Were hot 
the former things enough? Must I indeed be 
driven forth as a vagabond and a felon? Would 
they fix a mark upon me as black and damnable 
as the brand of Cain? ©, Maud! Maud! I 
have lost you!” 

Maurice Vane fell upon his knee, and raising 


| his hands to heaven, cried out in the agony of 


his bruised spirit : 

“Shade of my sainted mother! Where art 
thou? Secest thor my misery? Knowest thou 
what they have done? Mother! saint! angel! 
inspire me with courage—compassionate my 
despair. Ah, ah! I blaspheme! God alone 
can help me!” 

** Here comes Massa Valentine! Darsay he'll 
help ye !” 














Haggai walked away a little distance, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, while Valentine advanced to 
Maurice. 

“So,” said he, brusquely, “ you have thought 
fit to disgrace us ?” 

“You know you are uttering a falsehood !” 
replied Maurice, quickly, struggling to master an 
impulse to rush upon Valentine and strike him 
down. “TI have disgraced no one. My self- 
respect remains ; my conscience is clear. Guilt 
and crime are no guests of mine.” Maurice 
raised his arm and pointing towards Kirkham’s 
added, bitterly : 

“ You will find them both inmates of yonder 
accursed house !”” 

“Liar and slanderer! How dare you accuse 
my mother or my father!” retorted Valentine. 

“ Guilt is quick to point the conscious indica- 
tive finger at itself. I named not your mother 
nor your father ; but it would seem by the man- 
ner in which you parried a blow dealt at ran- 
dom, that they ee-the arch plotters and plan- 
ners, of a conspiracy intended to crush and kill 
me. Alas! what will Maud say to this !” 

“ Viper ! How dare you mention one so much 
above you! And one who is not for you, but 
for me? Think you she will mate with a 
thief ?”” 

“Heavens! must I bear this! Is there no 
remedy for one thus basely trampled upon ? 
Valentine Kirkham! the day will come when I 
will make you swallow these insults, and cover 
you with that shame, and make you feel that 
despair, thdt are now driving me mad! God 
himself, at the proper time, unmasks guilt. He 
waits a reason for repentance, but the blow is 
sure to fall, sooner or later, upon the impenitent 
head.” 

Valentine laughed mockingly. 

“ Let me tell you a secret, Valentine Kirkham, 
that will eat into your heart like fire: Maud 
Manchester loves me!” 

“You will not be able to taunt me with that, 
when the discoveries of this night transpire. 
There is a fine tale for her ear! She will blush 
with shame when she remembers her silly inti- 
macy with you. Your robberies will not be long 
kept a secret. Abstracting money from letters is 
not a light crime, young villain!” 

“The good Lord grant me patience! Dare 
they accuse me of tampering with letters?” 
demanded Maurice, white with anger. 

“Tampering, Master Maurice, is not quite 
the word. The letters (at least one of them), 
have been found secreted in your room. That 
tells the story, I think ?” 

“T have no strength to meet this overwhelm- 
ing blow!” exclaimed Maurice, clasping his 
hands despairingly. 

“ Master Maurice, I have but a few words to 
say to you. I came as afriend to advise you to 
leave this part of the country for more healthy 
latitudes. My mother, out of compassion, has 
sent you this money to facilitate your escape.” 

“J thank you!” retorted Maurice, with cut- 
ting irony, “ ae ou;for your disinterester 

duet. Yo fe 'go for tweet ‘aun 
sake, I doubt not.” H& stopped, and then re- 
sumed in a voice full of determination. ‘ Hear 
my reply: I will not go! I will plunge into 
your conspiracy and sift it to the bottom. God 
will nerve my arm to the work. Iwill stay to 
recover my own. You wish me to go that you 
may rob me. You are little better than a beg- 
gar, Valentine Kirkham! Youare living upon 
my inheritance.” . 

“O! you will not go!” cried Valentine, 
furiously. ‘You will stay to prove yourself 
honest and the Kirkhams villains !” 

“Yes!” said Maurice. ‘Iwill do all that, 
and more.” 

“Fool! fool! you will do nothing of the 
kind.” 

“T can show reasons, good and valid, why the 
law should give me another guardian. Every- 
thing shall be inquired into. I will employ the 
most skilful lawyers to ferret out the matter 
from beginning to end. They shall be like blood- 
hounds at your heels. The sound of their hound- 
ings as they strike the trail of your villanies, 
will make your ears fingle with terror. I will 
overthrow you—I will win my property—I will 
win Maud Manchester !” 

Valentine Kirkham had in his right hand a 
whalebone cane with a spherical head, heavily 
loaded with lead. Stung, goaded and terrified 
by the menaces of Maurice, he raised the danger- 
ous instrument and struck him a dreadful blow 
upon the head. The young man dropped as sud- 
denly as if a bullet had penetrated his brain. 
With a muttered imprecation, Valentine turned 
and walked towards Haggai, with whom he spoke 
afew words. Presently both of them returned 
to Maurice. 

The negro knelt beside him, held his hand 
over his mouth, felt his pulse and shook him. 

“ He’s clar done gone!” said Haggai. 

“Dead !” cried Valentine. 

“Yah, massa, you’s giv him a drefful blow 
wid dat yer loaded cane. Nebber seed de like! 
Jes’ like shootin’? him wid a gun!” Valentine 
seemed a little startled at what he had done, and 
began to examine the unfortunate young man 
himself ; and though he continued his examina- 
tion a long time, he could not detect a single 
sign of life. Haggai brought some water from 
the river in his hat, and threw upon Maurice’s 
pallid face; but the effort was barren of resutits, 
the body remained mute, cold, motionless. 

“Tol’ ye so! Nota bit use tryin’. De breff 
hab clean gone out ob him. What’ll you do, 
massa?” 

Haggai took a long breath, and looked at Val- 
entine inquiringly. 

“ Hark! I hear some one coming! Just drag 
him into the shrubbery, close by the water, then 
run and see who’s passing ?” 

The negro took up the body of Maurice and 
hid it in a cluster of bushes; by which time the 
figure of a man could be seen in the road, some 
thirty yards distant. 

“’Tis de watch-pedlar!”’ whispered the negro. 
“Don’t you see his little trunk ob watches slung 
’cross his shoulder by a strap? Good ’eal of 
money in dem yer tings !” 

“Yes!” replied Valentine, “ there is a good 








deal of money in them things.” A diabolical 





thought flashed through his brain like lightning. 
“ That fellow carries property enough,” he added 
thoughtfully, addressing the slave, “to purchase 
your liberty ten times over.” 

Haggai cast a quick and searching glance at 
his young master, and saw the devil lurking in 
his eyes. 

“Dat yer,” said Haggai, pointing at the cane 
and speaking in a lower tone, “is better’n a pis- 
til. One blow—whiz—whiz—crack—and ebery- 
ting is still!” 

“ Take it,” hissed Valentine, “ and be quick !” 

Haggai shook his head. 

“No, massa ; you’s got yer hand in, and ’pears 
to me like you’d better go frew wid it. I’s nothin’ 
but a nigger, anyhow, and I’d be ’spicioned right 
away; but nobody t’ink ’spicionin’ you, you’s 
so ’spectable.” 

“ Coward! give it to me!” snarled Valentine. 
“ The first step to the gallows is already taken ; 
another will not take me much nearer. When 
you hear me whistle, ran to me as quick as you 
ean.”’ With the fatal cane in his hand, Valen- 
tine hurried after the pedlar, who trudged along 
with his burden, in fancied security. The young 
man followed him swiftly, while Haggai, curious 
to witness what might happen, stole after him at 
a slower pace. The pedlar was singing snatches 
of a popular song, the chorus of which was 
something about “home.” I dare say the fel- 
low was thinkingof home. Valentine was close 
upon him very quickly; but his heart misgave 
him, somewhat, when he heard his cheerful song. 
To reassure himself, he repeated, mentally, the 
fallacious argument he had already used. Vari- 
ous trifles often strengthen a bad resolution, and 
urge one forward in the course of crime. His 
heart gave a few terrible thumps against his 
ribs—a thrill or two of reluctance ran over him— 
then wrenching away every scruple of conscience 
he grasped the cane near the small end, bounded 
forward and prostrated the unfortunate pedlar by 
a single well aimed and effective blow. 

He stood over him a moment to see if he stir- 
red. Curiosity, new and strange, prompted him 
to turn the man over; to lift his limbs, to poise 
his arms in the air and let them fall, inert and 
elod-like ; to press his hand upon his heart; to 
feel his pulse. The work was effectually ac- 
complished. The assassin whistled and Haggai 
came to his side, like a black phantom, 

“Take him up and carry him a little out of 
the way. People may be passing to the planta- 
tions above, and make discoveries before we are 
ready.” The assassin’s voice was unsteady ; he 
was too new in great crimes to take the matter 
quite coolly. 

Haggai took up the body and carried it as he 
was directed, while the homicide snatched the 
little trunk and hurried after him. 

“T’ll chuck it down here, massa! Nobody’ll 
see it here, I’s berry sure.” The black deposited 
his limpsy burden in a grassy hollow near the 
water. 


“That will do,” said Valentine. ‘Now for 
Maurice. Get mea stone to break open dhe trunk. 
No—search his pockets for the key.”” 

Haggai found the key in the vest-pocket of 
the murdered man. The trunk was then un- 
locked, and Valentine slipped three or four of 
the most valuable watches into Maurice’s 
pockets. 

“There!” muttered Valentine, with a moody 
scowl. “That is ingenious enough to please 
Satan himself! Slide the body into the water, 
Haggai? We'll trust his fortunes to the Mis- 
sissippi, to-night.” 

“ Take hol’ ob his head, massa, and I'll take 
his feet !” 

Valentine reluctantly raised the unconscious 
head. The fingers of his right hand felt a wound 
in the scalp, from which flowed a gelatinous and 
clammy ooze. As he raised the down and lumpy 
weight, the fixed and glassy eyes glared at him 
horribly. He shivered from head to foot, and 
fancied his blood had turned to ice. 

“ Gib him a swing or two, massa, and in he 
goes td 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


There followed asullen splash ; the river seiz- 
ed a dark object and hurried it away. 

Valentine was about to wipe the damp mois- 
ture from his brow with his hand, but recoiled 
from himself when he perceived there was blood 
on it. The deed being done, his nerves relaxed 
their tension; he was obliged to sit down and 
recover himself—and breathe hard, and tremble 
a long time. 

Presently he arose, bade the black take the 
trunk and follow him. When he had found a 
spot for his purpose, he ordered the slave to dig 
a hole in the ground, and he soon scratched out 
one with his fingers and a stick. Some grass 
was then pulled and put in, and Valentine was 
about to place the remaining contents of the 
trunk upon it, when Haggai said : 

“ Stop jes’ a bit, massa! I’s got his pocket- 
hankercher, which I toled out ob his pocket when 
you’s goin’ arter todder feller. Tumble the 
tickers into it and tie ’em up, and dat’ll keep 
’em snug and dry, you know.” 

“Tt is well thought of! Should these things 
be found, it will put the ball-dogs of the law on 
the right scent. Haggai, my man! I believe 
we shall give the broad lie to the old saying that 
‘ Murder will out.’” 

The earth was then thrown in upon the un- 
hallowed deposit, and the turf and grass adjust- 


ed over it as skilfaliy as their limited means | 
would admit. The trunk was then carried a | 


considerable distance and dropped by the road- 
side. 

“Haggai,” said Valentine, as they pursued 
their way home, “keep a curb-bit on your tongue. 
Wag it but,once too much, and I’ll cut you 
into inch pieces! Be cunning as a snake and 
sly as Satan, and I’ll make it worth your while. 
You'd better throw yourself into the river after 
Maurice, than betray me! But—ah! here is 
some money for you, Haggai. I have carried 
it since morning. Strange that I should forget 


to give itt you! Remember what you have | 
been doing : In the first part of the evening you | 
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den and fell asleep, and did not wake till now.” 

“T remember eberyt'ing !” answered Haggai, 
with a knowing look. 

“Itis for your interest. Drill your memory 
well. If your story slips or trips or goes lame, 
your life wont be worth a slice of bacon ! There, 
Ihave no more to say. I make all or I lose all! 
Haggai, to your lair!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
SUSPICION, 


“Mavup! Maud!” cried Mrs. Manchester. 

“ What, mother ?” 

“Come in. Levi Luckett is telling the strang- 
est things !”” 

“He’s always telling strange things. He’s 
riding his hobby-horse, I suppose ?”” Maud came 
in, fresh and glowing, from the morning air. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Luckett? What news 
do you bring us this morning ?” 

Mr. Luckett was a groat dreamer. He didn’t 
care to be like other people. He was mad after 
the new and chimerical. He was still quite a 
young man, being somewhere between thirty-five 
and forty years of age; but—figuratively speak- 
ing—he had had the handling of more bad eggs, 
and hatched more sickly chickens, than any per- 
son Icould mention. He was not one to be sat- 
isfied with simple truth; he agonized after ex- 
traordinary, marvellous, and almost impossible 
truth. He had a crotchety brain. When one 
crotchet stepped out, another stepped in. He 
was not content to follow the footsteps of the 
most radical reformers that simply trod upon 
common earth, but was ambitions to walk over 
their heads, and astound the world by his re- 
markable penetration and perspicacity; and I 
am obliged to own that the world was frequently 
astounded, not so much by his far-sightedness as 
by his asinine folly. 

Maud was obliged to repeat her query before 
she could attract Mr. Luckett’s attention, for he 
had suddenly passed into a state of revery. 

“You were speaking of the crisis?” he said, 
looking up vacantly. 

“On the contrary, I was asking the news?” 

“T have already demonstrated to you, Maud, 
thata new planet will appear—how long did I 
say? Well, in about six months. The earth 
will then rise to a higher orbit, and—” 

“There can’t be a doubt of it!” returned 
Maud, witha smile. 

“ That I shall make sufficiently plain when I 
come to speak of the centripetal and centrifagal 
forces ; for I am now préparing a series of dia- 
grams, which will prove, I think, pretty gener- 
ally astonishing.” 

“That all looks very reasonable; but my 
mother was saying that you were the bearer of 
strange news. Come, do not keep me waiting.” 

Mr. Luckett shot out of his revery as sudden- 
ly as he had shot in. 

“Ah, yes! Iwas lost in acalculation. The 

t singular rumors are aflogt this morning. 
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“ Suspicious, indeed,” rejoined Levi Luckett. 
“Maurice Vane is proving himself a very arch 
young villain! Develop of an d 
ing nature have already been made.” 

“Go on! go on!” said Maud, supporting her- 
self by the wall. 

“Tt would seem that for a long time he has 
been deliberately and systematically robbing his 
guardian.” 

“ Robbing ?” repeated Maud, faintly. 

“Robbing, pilfering, or thieving, just as you 
like; it makes little difference what you call it. 
Large quantities of his unlawful spoils were 
found last night in his sleeping-room—in his 
trunk, in his bed, in the backs of his pictures, 
under the hearth, and in fact, in every available 
place.” 

Maud was now pale and weak and trembling ; 
she dropped into a chair, like one suddenly de- 
prived of muscular power. 

“A conspiracy!” she murmured. 

“Tou are aware that Maurice has been assist- 
ing Mr. Levicomte in the post-office for two or 
three weeks ?” 

Maud made an affirmative motion of the head. 

“Well, from that time letters began to dis- 
appear mysteriously ; or, at least, several val- 
uable letters were missed.” 

“Go on!” gasped Maud. 

“What ails you? This story affects you 
much ?” 

“Don’t stop, Isay! Let me hear the worst?” 

“Why, the long and short of it is, that the 
young man was suspected ; that led to the searchy 
and the search led to what Ihave told you.” 

“And the letters?” interrogated Maud, spas- 
modically. 

“Letters?” repeated Luckett, somewhat 
vaguely, for he was just on the verge of another 
revery. ‘O, yes! I was making a calculation.” 

Mr. Luckett often made calculations, but none 
of them had yet ripened to anything. 

“They found quantities of letters,” he added, 
absently. ‘The earth’s orbital motion—” 

“ For Heaven's sake, Mr. Luckett, drop your 
calculations for a moment!” entreated Maud 

“ Quantities of letters and 2 dead man,” said 
Luckett, mechanically. 

“A dead man !” 

“ Yes, they didn’t find the dead man,” said the 
lucid Mr. Luckett. 
| “Mr. Luckett, you are dreaming! What has 
a dead man to do with this case# And how do 
you know there is a dead man, unless his body 
has been found ?” 

“A dead pedlar!” muttered Levi. 

Maud took the dreamer by the shoulder and 
shook him gently. He popped out of his reverie 
like a weasel from his hole. 

“I was working out the figures. You wish to 
; know abcut this pedlar? The facts of the mat- 
| ter are briefly these: The trunk of a well-known 
watch-pedlar was found by the r.adside between 
here and Kirkham’s, this morning, rifled of iw 
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} « . Spots of blood were also discovered 
in the vicinity. These circumstances naturally 
| lead to the conclusion that a murder has been 
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committed Suspicion—goodness, Miss * 
how pale you are !"’ 


“ Who—who do they suspect!’ ma: 
Maud, in faltering accents, 

“Who should they suspect but Maurice 
Everything goes against him, (Ofticers 
after him in every direction, Escape he 
Heaven itself, 1 think, will interest itself 
apprehension of this monstrous criminal.’ 

“ Criminal!” cried Maud, with sudd: 
spired energy. “Ido not believe it! 
deep, a subtle, a wicked conspiracy to ru 
O, Maurice, Maurice! you are lost!” 

“Calm yourself, my child!” said Mrs 
chester, who had been a quiet though int 
party to this conversation. “ Let us hope 
best.” 

“Tlow can we hope for the best, wh 
Kirkhams are leagued against him t” 

“ Providence, my daughter, has a car 
innocent.” 

“ Providence is slow!” answered Ma 
pairingly. 

“ Providence will show itself fast en 
the detection and punishment of crime.” 

* When you arg at leisure, Mrs, Man: 
I should like to converse with you upon 
of importance. The appearance of 
planet—” 

“To the name of common sense, have 
with your planets and your orbits! Ran 
towards Kirkham's and see if anything nv 

come to light! If you had any eyes ‘ 
thing but orbits and planets, you would 
that this affair is of terrible interest to * 
said Mrs, Manchester. 

“ Yes—I perceive—I am somewhat * 
replied Luckett, glancing at Maud. 1) 
ped to the door. “ I see several persons 
ing for the body of the pedlar,”” he add: 
will go to them and return to you at once, 
thing new has turned up.” 

Fifteen minutes—twenty—a half hour - 
It was an age to Maud Manchester. | 
came. 

“ They have found the pedlar’s wate! 
sail, in answer to the girl's inquirin, 
“They were buried in the ground, tied 
handkerchief with Maurice Vane's nam: 

“O, mother! mother!” cried Maud, 
ageny of consternation. 

“Call upon God, my daughter!" adn 
Mrs. Manchester, in an agitated voice. 

“Lwill—Ido! Bat it is impossibl 
back this tide of criminating circumsta: 
will overwhelm—it will sweep him ay 
shall never hold up my head again, - 
never !”” 

“The most violent tempests soonest 
Gather ap your strength, and show - 
strong indeed. If Maurice is innocent, 
him ; if guilty, forsake him.” 

“Can you doubt him?” answered 
reproachfally. 

“Tdoubt human nature, and he is 
bodied fraction of it. Daughter, all u 
fallible and deceptive, and our swee' 
fidences are often betrayed ; but we wil: 
the angel, Hope.” 

“ Mother, you know the Kirkhams hv 
him miserable. Last night he complai 
terly of their persecutions, and warned : 
on my guard against their machinations. 
he should leave them and try to build u; 
tunes in some place where he is unkno 
asked me to wait and be true to him, a 
doubt him. I promised, and will keep m» 

“ Confide not too much in your own 
The stronger bears down the weaker. 
man heart is made of fallible staff. But . 
not discourage you, nor attempt to ur 
feelings that are so honorable to your 
human nature,” said Mrs. Manchester 
sigh. ‘You have not wld us, Mr. 
whether the body of the pedlar has been 
she immediately added 

Levi Luckett had another relapse, 
Manchester had to stir him up a little 

him back. 

“ Excuse me,” said Levi. “I was 
ing the diameter of the earth's new orb 
ewer no, madam ; the body of the pedl 
been discovered. It was doubtless ca 
river by the murderer. Persons are 
ment engaged in searching for it in U 
but it is like looking for a needle in a 
The current runs so swiftly that the po: 
body must be half-way to the Balize, b 
time.” 

“Is Valentine Kirkham there 1’ 
quired, 

“Ay, that he is, and dreadfully dist 
account of Maurice, He assists in tl 
but evidently has no heart in it. | 
enough to see that these developm 
shocked him very much. He shed * 
said he hoped the unfortunate young 
escaped ‘Ab,’ he added, ‘this w 
break my poor mother’s beart.’”’ 

Mr. Luckett communicated this i: 
with considerable earnestness. 

“The deceiver! the hypocsite |" 
Maud, flushing with indignation. 


[TO Be ConTtiINvED.| 
_—_——--?Bee-o~— 
HOME AFFECTION, 


In the literature of every nation 
moders, whether called by the name 
by that of domestic affections, this pe 
& prominent part. Whether ite ex 
drawn from the cottage or the palace 
forests and wild« of the savage or fror 
of civilized man, love is the inver « 
mance and poetry, both of which con 
vest it with every charm of fancy ag 
tion; and either in ite joys or ite + 
hopes or its fears, ite struggles or its 
to exalt it as the one great feciing and 
life. To poetry more especially t 
duty of celebrating the beauty and pari 
tion, and of linking together the two x 
ciples of love to God and love w mao 
poetry of no language have the fre«he 
may be said the holiness, of this sent 
the paramount beauty of the home 
been more exquisitely portrayed theo 
England ; and the poets of the last si» 
enty years may te truly said to hav 
all their predecessors—Shakepeare . 
alone excepted—in the tenderness an 
thea (astrations of this great passion 






































I asleep, and did not wake till now.” 
smber eberyt’ing !”’ answered Haggai, 
»wing look. 
or your interest. Drill your memory 
our story slips or trips or goes lame, 
vont be worth aslice of bacon! There, 
‘more to say. I make all or I lose all! 
» your lair!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
SUSPICION. 


po! Maud!” cried Mrs. Manchester. 
‘t, mother ?” 
2in. Levi Luckett is telling the strang- 
yp 
always telling strange things. He’s 
» hobby-horse, I suppose ?” Maud came 
and glowing, from the morning air. 
do you do, Mr. Luckett? What news 
ring us this morning ?” 
ickett was a groat dreamer. He didn’t 
‘like other people. He was mad after 
and chimerical. He was still quite a 
in, being somewhere between thirty-five 
7 years of age; but—figuratively speak- 
iad had the handling of more bad eggs, 
hed more sickly chickens, than any per- 
ld mention. He was not one to be sat- 
ith simple truth ; he agonized after ex- 
wy, marvellous, and almost impossible 
fe had a crotchety brain. When one 
stepped out, another stepped in. He 

: content to follow the footsteps of the 
adical reformers that simply trod upon 
, earth, but was ambitions to walk over 
ids, and astound the world by his re- 
.e@ penetration and perspicacity; and I 
sed to own that the world was frequently 
ed, not so much by his far-sightedness as 
isinine folly. 

\ was obliged to repeat her query before 
id attract Mr. Luckett’s attention, for he 
denly passed into a state of revery. 
iwere speaking of the crisis?” he said, 

up vacantly. 
the contrary, I was asking the news?” 
ive already demonstrated to you, Maud, 

ew planet will appear—how long did I 
Well, in about six months. The earth 
n rise to a higher orbit, and—” 
ere can’t be a doubt of it!” returned 

, with a smile. 
vat I shall make sufficiently plain when I 

.o speak of the centripetal and centrifagal 
. for lam now préparing a series of dia- 
_ which will prove, I think, pretty gener- 
onishing.” 
at all looks very reasonable; but my 

: was saying that you were the bearer of 
»news. Come, do not keep me waiting.” 
Luckett shot out of his revery as sudden- 

.¢ had shot in. 

., yes! Iwas lost in acalculation. The 
ingular rumors are afloat this morning. 
e Vane has disappeared, ander suspicious 
istances.” 

ad was all attention, 
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ispicious, indeed,” rejoined Levi Luckett. 
rice Vane is proving himself a very arch 
- villain! Developments of an astound 
ature have already been made.” 

o on! go on!” said Maud, supporting her- 
y the wall. 

. would seem that for a long time he has 
delib ly and sy ically robbing his 








ian.” 
obbing ?” repeated Maud, faintly. 
obbing, pilfering, or thieving, just as you 
it makes little difference what you call it. 
e quantities of his unlawful spoils were 
last night in his sleeping-room—in his 
, in his bed, in the backs of his pictures, 
r the hearth, and in fact, in every available 
,” 
aud was now pale and weak and trembling ; 
iropped into a chair, like one suddenly de- 
sd of muscular power. 
\ conspiracy!” she murmured. 
You are aware that Maurice has been assist- 
Mr. Levicomte in the post-office for two or 
e weeks ?”” 
aud made an affirmative motion of the head. 
Well, from that time letters began to dis- 
ar mysteriously ; or, at least, several val- 
ie letters were missed.” 
Go on!” gasped Maud. 
What ails you? This story affects you 
hv’ 
Don’t stop, Isay! Let me hear the worst?” 
Why, the long and short of it is, that the 
ig man was suspected ; that led to the searchy 
the search led to what Ihave told you.” 
And the letters?” interrogated Maud, spas- 
lically. 
Letters?’ repeated Luckett, somewhat 
uely, for he was just on the verge of another 
ry. ‘“O, yes! Iwas making a calculation.” 
ifr. Luckett often made calculations, but none 
hem had yet ripened to anything. 
They found quantities of letters,” he added, 
ntly. ‘ The earth’s orbital motion—” 
For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Luckett, drop your 
ulations for a moment!” entreated Maud. 
Quantities of letters and a dead man,” said 
vkett, mechanically. 
A dead man !” 
Yes, they didn’t find the dead man,” said the 
d Mr. Luckett. 
Mr. Luckett, you are dreaming! What has 
ead man to do with this caseé And how do 
know there is a dead man, unless his body 
been found ?” 
A dead pedlar!”’ muttered Levi. 
{aud took the dreamer by the shoulder and 
1k him gently. He popped out of his reverie 
a weasel from his hole. 
I was working out the figures. You wish to 
w about this pedlar? The facts of the mat- 
are briefly these: The trunk of a well-known 
+h-pedlar was found by the roadside between 
e and Kirkham’s, this morning, rifled of iis 
tents. Spots of blood were also discovered 
he vicinity. These circumstances naturally 
1 to the conclusion that a murder has been 
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committed. Suspicion—goodness, Miss Maud! 
how pale you are !” 

“ Who—who do they suspect?’ murmured 
Maud, in faltering accents. 

“Who should they suspect but Maurice Vane? 
Everything goes against him. Officers are out 
after him in every direction. Escape he cannot. 
Heaven itself, I think, will interest itself in the 
apprehension of this monstrous criminal.” 

“Criminal!” cried Maud, with suddenly in- 
spired energy. “Ido not believe it! It is a 
deep, a subtle, a wicked conspiracy to ruin him. 
O, Maurice, Maurice! you are lost!” 

“Calm yourself, my child!” said Mrs. Man- 
chester, who had been a quiet though interested 
party to this conversation. “Let us hope for the 
best.” 

“Tow can we hope for the best, when the 
Kirkhams are leagued against him ¢” 

“Providence, my daughter, has a care of the 
innocent.” 

“ Providence is slow!’ answered Maud, des- 
pairingly. 

“ Providence will show itself fast enough for 
the detection and punishment of crime.” 

“When you are at leisure, Mrs. Manchester, 
I should like to converse with you upon matters 
of importance. The appearance of a new 
planet—” 

“In the name of common sense, have done 
with your planets and your orbits! Run down 
towards Kirkham’s and see if anything new has 
come to light? If you had any eyes for any- 
thing but orbits and planets, you would observe 
that this affair is of terrible interest to Maud,” 
said Mrs. Manchester. 

“Yes—I perceive—I am somewhat stupid !” 
replied Luckett, glancing at Maud. He step- 
ped to the door. “I see several persons search- 
ing for the body of the pedlar,” he added. “If 
will go to them and return to you at once, if any- 
thing new has turned up.” 

Fifteen minutes—twenty—a half hour passed. 
It was an age to Maud Manchester. Luckett 
came. 

“ They have found the pedlar’s watches,” he 
said, in answer to the girl’s inquiring look. 
“They were buried in the ground, tied up in a 
handkerchief with Maurice Vane’s name on it.” 

“OQ, mother! mother!” cried Maud, in an 
agony of consternation. 

“Call upon God, my daughter !” admonished 
Mrs. Manchester, in an agitated voice. 

“T will—I do! But it is impossible to roll 
back this tide of criminating circumstances. It 
will overwhelm—it will sweep him away! I 
shall never hold up my head again, mother, 
never !” 

“The most violent tempests soonest subside. 
Gather up your strength, and show yourself 
strong indeed. If Maurice is innocent, befriend 
him ; if guilty, forsake him.” 

“Can you doubt him?’ answered Maud, 
reproachfally. 

“IT doubt human nature, and he is an em- 
bodied fraction of it. Daughter, all things are 
fallible and deceptive, and our sweetest con- 
fidences are often betrayed ; but we will trust in 
the angel, Hope.” 

“Mother, you know the Kirkhams have made 
him miserable. Last night he complained bit- 
terly of their persecutions, and warned me to be 
on my guard against their machinations. He said 
he should leave them and try to build up his for- 
tunes in some place where he is unknown. He 
asked me to wait and be true to him, and never 
doubt him. I promised, and will keep my word.” 

“Confide not too much in your own firmness. 
The stronger bears down the weaker. The hu- 
man heart is made of fallible stuff. But I would 
not discourage you, nor attempt to undermine 
feelings that are so honorable to yourself and 
human nature,”’ said Mrs. Manchester, with a 
sigh. ‘You have not told us, Mr. Luckett, 
whether the body of the pedlar has been found ?” 
she immediately added 

Levi Luckett had another relapse, and Mrs. 
Manchester had to stir him up a little to bring 
him back. 

“ Excuse me,” said Levi. “I was calculat- 
ing the diameter of the earth’s new orbit. I an- 
swer no, madam ; the body of the pedlar has not 
been discovered. It was doubtless cast into the 
river by the murderer. Persons are at this mo- 
ment engaged in searching for it in the water; 
but it is like looking for a needle in a hay-mow. 
The current runs so swiftly that the poor fellow’s 
body must be half-way to the Balize, before this 
time.” 

“Ts Valentine Kirkham there?’ Maud in- 
quired. 

“Ay, that he is, and dreadfully distressed on 
account of Maurice. He assists in the search, 
but evidently has no heart in it. It is easy 
enough to see that these developments have 
shocked him very much. He shed tears, and 
said he hoped the unfortunate young man had 
escaped: ‘Ah,’ he added, ‘this will nearly 
break my poor mother’s heart.’”’ 

Mr. Luckett communicated this intelligence 
with considerable earnestness. 

“The deceiver! the hypocrite!” exclaimed 
Maud, flushing with indignation. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.| 





HOME AFFECTION, 


In the literature of every nation, ancient or 
modern, whether called by the name of love or 
by that of domestic affections, this passion plays 
a prominent part. Whether its examples be 
drawn trom the cottage or the palace, from the 
forests and wilds of the savage or from the cities 
of civilized man, love is the inner spirit of ro- 
mance and poetry, both of which combine to in- 
vest it with every charm of fancy apd imagina- 
tion; and either inits joys or its sorrows, its 
hopes or its fears, its struggles or its triumphs, 
to exalt it as the one great feeling and incident of 
life. To poetry more especially belongs the 
duty of celebrating the beauty and purity of affec- 
tion, and of linking together the two great prin- | 
ciples of love to God and love to man. In the | 
poetry of no language have the freshness, and it 
may be said the holiness, of this sentiment, and 
the paramount beauty of the home affections, 
been more exquisitely portrayed than in that of 
England ; and the poets of the last sixty or sev- 
enty years may be truly said to have surpassed 
all their predecessors—Shakspeare and Mitton 
alone excepted—in the tenderness and beauty of 





their illustrations of this great passion. —Muchay. 


SWEET THOUGHTS OF THEE. 
BY W. FELIX TIMBER. 





When the proud lord of day drinks the dew from the 
flowerg, 

And breathes his gold hue ow the morn’s rosy hours; 

When the meadows awake with the song of the thrush, 

And the sparrow springs out from his nest in the bush; 

When the air hath an odor as pleasing and mild 

As the song of an angel, the dream of a child,— 

0, sweet is the thought that your image will shine 

Tn the beauties of morn, as the gold in the mine. 


When the dew on the mountain is pale as the star 
That rayless peers out from its cloud home afar; 
When the wan, weary moon hath a tear in her eye, 
And the luminous cloudiets float pensively by ; 

When the once laughing brook glides as noiseless away 
As the mist of the morn from the monarch of day,— 
How sweet is the thought, that the angels of night 
Are gilding thy dreams with a holier light. 


When the angel of death, with a murmur of love, 
Bids your spirit return to its mansion above ; 

Like a mariner lost on the motionless sea, 

T'll seek the bright gem, then the dearest to me; 

For I'll see by the glow of its luminous air, 

That the light of thy soul hath a dwelling-place there ; 
O, sweet is the thought that your spirit will glow, 

In its mansion above, like a beam on the snow. 
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A GLANCE AT THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


BY E. H. GOULD. 





“Tm almost home. How glad dear Mary 
will be to see me, and the children too; but 
perhaps they’ll not know me. It’s all a dream; 
that I’ve been gone these three long years ; have 
toiled early and late beneath a burning sun for a 
little gold : little enough I’ve got, too. I almost 
wish I had never thought of repairing my for- 
tune.” 

With these words, Mr. Hopewell sat down 
upon the deck of the vessel, where he had been 
standing quite in despair. The moon was shin- 
ing brightly in an unclouded sky, which seemed 
only to laugh at him, and the stars winked at 
each other, and looked coldly down upon the 
discouraged man. 

“But why am I now murmuring because I 
have not made a fortune?” at length thought 
Mr. Hopewell. ‘I have health, strength, a res- 
olute heart, and willing hands ; with these, no 
one need beg or starve. I ought to feel rich 
with such possessions, and only one year since, 
when sick, lonely and sad among strangers, I 
should have felt richer, happier far, to have been 
presented with these, and placed where I now 
am, than to have had all the wealth of California 
laid at my feet. I needn’t tell everybody that I 
have but a few-hundreds, nor shall I, and if I 


‘feel rich, it will be just as well as if I were so.” 


Thus reasoned Mr. Hopewell with himself, and 
with quite a happy heart he left the vessel at the 
dawn of day, and soon procured a carriage to 
convey him home. 


stillness and beauty of a Sabbath morn- 
ing was restihg over the quiet village of M——. 
The bells chimed out the hour for church, which 
opened at once every door; and immediately 
the streets were filled with neatly clad, sober- 
looking men and women moving towards the 
church, among whom was Mrs. Hopewell and 
her two children. 

Mr. Stone, the village lawyer, and Mr. Frost, 
the chief merchant, came along. 

“I wonder if Hopewell is doing anything at 
California now ?” inquired Mr. Stone. 

“T don’t think he is,” replied Mr, Frost, “ at 
least, he doesn’t send anything home, I judge, 
for she doesn’t purchase any goods compared 
with what she did when he was at home. I didn’t 
believe he would do anything when he went,” 
added Mr. Frost. 

“No; there’s no business in him,’’ continued 
Mr. Stone. ‘He signed paper for that miser- 
able brother of his, and went down once, and 
just, as he was climbing up nicely again, bought 
railroad stock, which was soon of little value, 
and then he left us.” 

They had now arrived at the church, which 
put an end to their conversation, and they sat 
down, whether to worship God, or to think of 
bargains and gain, He who readeth the thoughts 
best knows. 

Mr. Hopewell reached his residence at M——, 
soon after his wife left it and was on her way to 
church, as we have seen. But no sooner did he 
express a regret that she was not at home, than 
Jim, his father’s hired servant, offered to go for 
her, assuring them that he could reach the 
church before the parson. But to his dismay, 
when he arrived at the door of the church, all 
out of breath, he heard the parson giving his 
text. The sight of so many people, and the 
loud tones of the parson quite confounded poor 
Jim, who had not for years found himself within 
the door of a church. The extreme pleasure he 
had anticipated in telling Mrs. Hopewell her 
husband’s arrival, now left him. He stood for 
a moment hesitating, whether to return, or at- 
tempt to proceed, when moving forward a few 
steps, he became convinced that ere he could 
reach the pew in which she sat, the floor would 
come up, and give him an unpleasant meeting, 
and as there was no other alternative, he made 
known his errand to Peter Dowd, the wood- 
sawyer, who sat in afree pew near the door 

The man who dwells in a crowded city may 
go and come, be sick and get well again, be rich 
and become poor, may live and die, and those at 
his very door scarce know of his existence ; but 
not so with him who has his home in the little 
village, where all are neighbors, all are friends, 
and each feels an interest in the other. When 
Mrs. Hopewell went out of the church, there 
was such a rustling and whispering all over it, 
that the parson could scarce proceed with his 
sermon. All felt quite sure Hopewell had re- 
turned, and each felt anxious to see him, bat 
the main question was, whether he had made 
anything, and anxiously many waited for the 
sermon to be o’er that it might be answered ; 
but the parson was preaching on total depravity 
and predestination, which took him a great 
while to “clear up,” and apply to his mind. 
Dolly Jenkins left while they were singing the 


doxology, in order to be the first to greet Mr. 
Hopewell, and learn the success of his three 
years at the gold regions. Just as she passed 
by the window, which was open, she heard Mr. 
Hopewell say to his wife, “I feel ’ma rich man, 
but I shall not tell every one just how much I’ve 
got.” 

Dolly on her way home from Mr. Hopewell’s 
called at old Mr. Dane’s, to tell them what an ex- 
cellent sermon they had in the morning, and also 
of Mr. Hopewell’s retarn. 

“Lord a’ massy!” said the old lady, “then 
that was he I saw going by in that nice carriage, 
which I took to be the new doctor that has just 
come to the upper village.” 

“Do tell, if Hopewell has really got back ?” 
asked the old gentleman, as he laid aside Bax- 
ter’s Saint’s Rest, in which he had been reading. 
“TI suppose he’s got a lot o’ gold.” 

“I guess so,” said Dolly, with a significant 
nod of the head. 

“JT hope he has,” said Mrs. Dane, drawing 
down the corners of her mouth} for it’s too bad 
for his poor father to have to support his wife 
and two children for nothing.” 

“Hush up,” said Mr. Dane, “ Hopewell has 
sent home money. I don’t know how much, 
but this is certain she had two hundred dollars 
about six months after he left.” 

“QO, Mr. Dane, it can’t be so,” said two fe- 
male voices together. ‘I should have heard of 
it before now,” repeated Dolly; “then, if it 
were true, why didn’t she buy herself a new 
shawl, a better bonnet, or anew silk? And 
Charlie a hat with a feather in it, like Esq. 
Belton’s boy, and Susan a better tunic, and 
some pretty ankle-ties ?” 

“But they will have these things now, I assure 
you,” said Dolly, looking very wise again. 
“ Now I'll tell you just what I know about it,” 
said she, lowering her voice. 

Mr. Dane raised his spectacles on his fore- 
head, and the old lady drew her chair close to 
Dolly as possible, so as not to lose a word. 

“T hurried out of church,” said Dolly, “and 
went right down there. You know, of course, 
I don’t approve of making calls Sunday, but 
still there can be no harm in just dropping in to 
see a neighbor who has been gone solong. Well, 
as I was going to say, just as I passed the front 
window, which was open, I heard him say to 
his wife, that he was a rich man, but he shouldn’t 
tell everybody just how much he was worth. 
Now what do you think of that?” said she, and 
all exchanged meaning glances. 

“Before I left,” added Dolly, “Mr. Frost 
and Mr. Bates came in, and they asked him if 
he had been successful, and he merely replied 
that he wasn’t sorry he went to California, that 
it was a good place to make money, and so forth ; 
but he didn’t say right off how many thousands 
he had, just as | wanted him to. Now,” said 
Dolly, putting on a serious face, “ you must not 
mention what I first told you, for the world, as 
I overheard it, and you know the Hopewells and 
I have always been on the best of terms, and I 
should be sorry to offend them, hy repeating any- 
thing they wished to keep a sptret, but I should 
like to know his reasons,” geti@ Dolly, and she 
closed her eyes and shook her head, as if some 
terrible thought haunted her brain. “ But then, 
I suppose it’s his oddity—I always thought him 
odd,” added she, as she closed the door, and 
started on her way home. 

Mr. Hopewell was not a little surprised when 
he went into the street next morning, to receive 
congratulations from all on his wonderful suc- 
cess at California, and on his return asked his 
wife, if she could conjecture from whence they 
gained such an impression. 

“Most assuredly, I cannot,” replied Mrs. 
Hopewell, after a moment’s thought, “ unless 
Dolly Jenkins heard what you were saying to 
me as she entered yesterday.” 

“JT was saying that with health and strength, 
I was a rich man, but I shouldn’t tell everybody 
just how much I was worth. That is it, she 
heard the latter clause, and thinking she had 
some secret, has got the whole village to help 
her keep it.” 

“JT suppose you contradicted the report,” said 
Mrs. Hopewell. 

“Contradicted such a report? No, not I,” 
said Mr. Hopewell. 

“ But what benefit can arise from the whole 
village believing such a report now, which they 
must learn to be false by-and-by ?”’ said Mrs. 
Hopewell, looking a little troubled. 

“JT don’t know what benefit may arise from 
it, but of this, I am sure, that if it should be 
known that I have brought home bat a few hun- 
dreds, no more than I carried away with me, I 
should be scorned for my stupidity and want of 
talent to do business. And if I wished to do 
business here, who would helpme? Who would 
patronize me? ‘There is nothing, Mary, men 
forget so soon, as the struggle they were obliged 
to make to get established in business; the 
many times they were ready to give up in des- 
pair, when a little assistance from some one, 
timely given, would have removed all difficulty ; 
for no sooner does one reach the top round of 
the ladder, than he looks with astonishment 
upon the many that are striving to reach the 
same; wonders that they are obliged to do this 
or that, to retain their position, and still more 
at the slow progress they make.” 

The village of M—— nestled closely down 
upon the banks of a little stream, and was pleas- 
ant and flourishing, with its two physicians, two 
lawyers, three merchants, the judge and county 
officers. Most of these were related by marriage 
or otherwise, and boasted with great pride (yes, 
greater than Mary, Queen of Scots, that she de- 
scended from a hundred kings) that they were 
descended from Col. Ezra Gardner, who had 
owned the spot on which the village was 
built. 

During the session of court, which was held 
at this village, some one or more of these gave 
@ party in compliment to the brother lawyers, 
and others that chanced to be in town, to which 
few, except the royal family of Gardner were 
invited. About two weeks after Mr. Hopewell’s 


present at one of these parties at Esq. Belton’s, 








return, he and his very charming wife, were | 


centre of attraction, and the great theme of con- 
versation, the far-famed gold region. - 
“ How beautiful Mrs. Hopewell looks to-night. 


THE CRIEFF CORBLER, 
Andrew C. was very fond of long diet hours, 


| which were spent in lounging about the square, 


Have you called on her since her husband’s re- | 


turn ?” inquired Mrs. Frost of her cousin Mrs. 
Wilson. 

“No, I have not,” replied Mrs. Wilson, “and 
T feel quite diffident about calling now, I have 
neglected so long to do so; but you know, Mrs. 
Frost, it has not been because I didn’t wish to, 
but owing to my poor health. 1 have made few 
calls, except among our own relatives. I sup- 
pose you have called on her,” added Mrs. Wil- 
son. 

“No, not since his return; but shall do so at 
the earliest opportunity,” replied Mrs. Frost. 
“T was very intimate with her a few years ago, 


but somehow I’ve not seen her so frequently of | 


late. I entertain the most exalted opinion of 
her,”’ added Mrs. Frost. 

“She is a lovely woman—a model wife,” said 
Mrs. Sprague, the judge’s wife, now joining in 
the conversation, “ but I fear we shall lose her 
soon, for I heard yesterday her husband thought 
of leaving the village.” 

“Indeed,” said the judge, who caught these 
last words, “but we must persuade him to re- 
main, he is too valuable a citizen for us to part 
with.” 

Many remarks were made to Mr. Hopewell in 
order to ascertain the amount of his possessions, 
but in vain. 

“T’m glad you’ve been so fortunate,” said 
Mr. Wilson. “ I wish I had money enough, that 
I might retire from business.” 

“Tt’s no more than we might expect from one 
of his abilities and energy,” said Judge Sprague, 
addressing Mr. Wilson. 

“Thope Mr. Hopewell will not despise our 
little village, and seek some other place in which 
to enjoy his wealth,” said Dr. Gray, “and thus 
we be the losers in the matter.” 

“T would ask for no lovelier spot than this, 
in which to enjoy wealth,” replied Mr. Hopewell, 
“but I must do business of some kind; I am 
far happier when my hands and mind are em- 
ployed.” 

“ Sure enough, what benefit will it be to me, 
that the whole village suppose I am rich ?” thought 
Mr. Hopewell, as he returned home, after an hour 
spent in Judge Sprague’s office. ‘“ But if I 
only had a thousand now (yes, that thousand so 
many wish for in vain), just to start with.” 


| 


or in his neighbor’s work shops, talking over the 
politics of the day, and often had Mrs. C. to 
remind him of his duty, by sending his son for 
him. At the time of which we write, there were 
occasional sales of goods by auction in the Ma- 
son's Hall, even as there are at present, and at 
these sales, oar friend Andrew was a regular 
attendant, to give his friends and customers the 
benefit of his knowledge in their purchases. 
We pretend not to dive into the opinion of Mrs. 
C., concerning her busband’s waste of some 
hours every evening which might have been 
more profitably employed ; but certain it is, 
when other inducements failed to keep him at 
home, she made up her mind to send for him, in 
due time to have his supper warm. In conse- 
quence of this benevolent intention, she one 
evening despatched her son Johnny to the anc- 
tion-room for his father. According, therefore, 
to his mother’s orders, in bounces Johnny into 
the auction-room, looks round and round the 
crowd, until he spies his father, and then bawls 
out, “ Come awa’ hame, faither, to yer parritch.” 
The choler of the man of awls and lusts rose 
instantaneously; his dignity was immensely 
offended by having the humble fare on which he 
supped so publicly made known. He, therefore, 
made a rash through the crowd, seized the poor 
offending urchin, and belaboured him with hands 
and feet, exclaiming at the same time, ‘‘ Have 
ye nae better manners than to come an’ affront 
me afore sae mony folk, roaring aboot parritch ¢ 
Neist time your mither sends you for me, just 
say that there’s a gentleman wanting me.” We 
pass over the or nt of the 
auditors of this strange scene, and go forward a 
few nights, when, at the same hour of the eve- 
ning, poor, luckless Johnny, sent by the same 
arbitrary authority, looked cautiously in at the 
auction-room door, casting his eyes in every 
direction in quest of his father, and as soon as 
he obtained the object of his search, he bawled 
out, “Come awa’ hame, faither, there’s a gen- 
tleman waiting on you.” “ That'sa fine fellow,” 
replied the father; “gae awa’ hame, and tell 
that I’ll be there e’noo.” If any in the auction 
room were in doubt what sort of gentleman was 
waiting on our friend Andrew, these were not 
long in being solved, for Johnny’s orders being 
imperative, from one whose authority he knew to 
his cost to be greater than his father’s, not to 
come home without his father, he hung about the 
outside of the crowd near the door, until the 
thought of what might be said or done at home 
pressed upon his mind, when he again bawled 
ost, “ Come awa’ hame, faither, the gentleman 
will de cauld waitin’ on you!” Those who were 
present on a former occasion, and heard the 
father’s instructions to his son, could keep their 
gravity no longer, and the Mason’s Hall became 
a scene of uproarous laughter, amidst which 
our poor friend Andrew made his escape, and 
was seen there no more.—Stirling Journal. 

















“Why are you looking so serious and though 
ful?” inquired Mrs. Hopewell, not a little 
troubled. 

‘{ Because,” replied Mr. Hopewell, “if I had 
a thousand dollars my fortune would be made, 
and now, I know not what to do, nor where to 

” 

“Tf that is all you want,” replied Mrs. Hope- 
well, her countenance lighting up, “I can let you 
have it.” 

“You?” inquired Mr. Hopewell, looking quite 
surprised ; “how came you in possession of a 
thousand dollars ?” 

“Tt is what I have left of the amount you 
sent me during your absence,” replied Mrs. 
Hopewell, smiling. 

“How, and upon what have you lived then, 
as I have sent you nothing the past year ?” 

“T have lived as ically as possible, 
spending not a cent I was not obliged to; for I- 
thought of the toil that won it, and that if you 
were unfortunate, what I might save would be 
of some benefit to us, and if you were successful, 
it could still be applied to use. I let Hannah 
go soon after you left, and have let rooms in our 
house till within a short time.” 

The next week found the returned Californian 
commencing business with Judge Sprague’s son, 
with the custom and influence of the best half of 
the town ; and as the,business was soon doubled 
by the building of several mills, he soon found 
himself upon a firm foundation, with nearly as 
much as he was supposed to start with. He 
has never regretted that in the village of M—— 
there once lived an old maid, who, having no 
business of her own to attend to, very gener- 
ously interested herself in her neighbor’s affairs ; 
nor forgotten that a prudent, loving wife is a 
treasure. 








THE GREEKS. 

Next to the pleasure enjoyed by the traveller 
in contemplating the ruins of Greece, must be 
ranked that of comparing the singularity of the 
manners of the present inhabitants with those of 
the ancients. In many of the ordinary practices 
of life, this resemblance is striking. The hottest 
hours of the day are still devoted to sleep, as 
they were in the times recorded by Xenophon, 
when Conon attempted to escape from the Lace- 
demonians at Lesbos, and when Pheebidas sur- 
prised the citadel of ‘Thebes. The. Greeks still 
feed chiefly on vegetables, and salted or pickled 
provisions. The eyebrows of the Greek women 
are still blackened by art, and their cheeks 
painted occasionally with red and white, as de- 
scribed by Xenophon. This latter custom, in 
particular, is universal in Zante among the upper 
classes. The laver from which water is poured 
from the hand, previous to eating, appears by 
many passages in the Odyssey to have been a 
common utensil in the time of Homer; and 
something like the small, movable table uni- 
versally used in the Levant, seems to have been 
common amongst the ancient Greeks. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, in his description of the ban- 
quet given by the Theban Antigonus to Mar- 
donius and the chiefs of the Persian army, there 
were two men, a Persian and a Theban, placed 
at each table, which circumstance, being so_par- 
ticularly remarked, was probably a deviation 
from the custom of each person having a table 
to himself.— Zurner’s Tour in the Levant. 

eee 
LOVE OF APPROBATION. 

The greatest enemy that we have to combat in 
the education of children is self-love, and to 
this enemy we cannot give attention too early. 
Our business is to weaken it, and we must be 
careful not to strengthen it by indiscriminate 
praise. Frequent praise encourages pride, in- 
dnees a child to value herself as superior to her 
companions, and renders her unable to bear any 
reproach or objection, however mild. We should 
be cantious, even in the expression of affection, 
not to lead children to suppose that we are con- 
stantly occupied with them. ‘Timid children 
may be encouraged by praise, but it must be ju- 
diciously Lestowed, and for their good conduct, 
not fur personal graces. Above all things, in- 
spire them with a love of truth; teach them to 
practise it at their own expense ; and impress upon 
their minds that nothing is so traly great, as the 
frank acknowledgement, “ I am wrong.”’—S/ad- 


where unexpectedly they found themselves the | ame de Lambert. 





| 





Our Curious Department, 


Curious Relics. 

Several mounds and other relics of antiquity have 
been discovered in Claiborne county, Mississippi. About 
two feet beneath the surface of one of the mounds, situ- 
ated some ten miles from Port Gibson, were found twenty- 
one skulls, as close together d® they could lie, and all 
except one, placed horizontally. Some were in a state 
of almost complete preservation. Two large smoking 
pipes were also taken out, and some persons present im- 
agined they could perceive the stale smell of tobacco, as 
we detect it in an old pipe. Also, a hollow cup, two and 
a half inches square at the base, at the height of two 
igéehes drawn in end made circular, and higher up 
bulging so as to give a diameter of three inches at the 
top, the whole height being four anda halfinches. Also, 
two vessels, similar to our kitchen pots, without feet, 
capable of holding three or four quarts each. Also, one 
bottle, which would hold about a pint, and shaped pre- 
cisely as our water bottles on a dinner table. These 
bottles were made of clay. 








Singular Story of a Shark. 

In au article on the curiosities contained in the Muse- 
um of the United Service Institution in London, the 
Times says:—The most singular objects perhaps, are the 
jaws of a large shark, placed side by side with a glass 
case of printed Spanish memoranda, between which, at 
first sight, no connexion seems possible. Their history, 
however, is briefly this: Her Majesty's ship, Aberga- 
yenny, chased off St. Domingo the Nancy, suspected 
slaver, which contrived to escape, though in the excite- 
ment of the chase, she threw overboard her real papers, 
which were swallowed at a gulp by a large shark. That 
same shark, soon recovering its appetite after this light 
diet, was caught by some of the crew of the Abergavenny. 
The papers, which he had not troubled himself to mas- 
ticate, were found in this case intact; the Nancy was 
followed to her real destination, and overtaken, seized 
and condemned on the evidence of the pictures thus 
Jonah-like recovéred. 





A novel Monomaniac. 

A cottage at the head of Newton, Scotland, ocoupied 
by two young ladies, has for several days past been be- 
sieged by a green linnet, who, the moment one of the 
inmates leaves the house, attacks her, and does every- 
thing in its power to annoy her, such as darting in her 
face, and striking her with its wings, all the while chir- 
ruping in its most enraged key. Although several times 
stunned by diving at the windows and doors, it has 
always got away from every attempt to capture it, and 
keeps its watch day and night on a tree at the rear of the 
house, whence its sallies are made at every opportunity. 
No cause can be assigned for this antipathy on the part 
of the little warbler, as po injury has been done to it, so 
far as is known, by any of those it seems to consider ite 
enemies. 


Strange Discovery. 

A party lately made a partial exploration of Spring 
Cave, nesr Point Pleasant, Ky., on Green River. Ab 
entrance to the Cave was effected through a narrow 
passage, about thirty feet Jong, which opened into an 
egg-shaped room, thirty feet long, and fifteen high. The 
exploring party visited, through various passages, five 
other rooms, in one of which was a small set-off as if 
made by man, and on it were three books and several 
letters, none of which the gentlemen could make ont. 
They also found in this room silvery looking metal that 
bad been runinto lumps. In another room they found 
human bones. It is the intention of the gentiemen en- 
gaged in this explora’ion, to make a more thorough ex. 
amination of this cave. 


Effect of sudden Grief 

Among others whose acquaintance Montaigne made in 
the bath-room, was the Seigneur d'Andelot, formerly to 
the service of Charles the Fifth, and Governor for hiw of 
&t. Quentin. One site of his beard and one eyebrow 
were white; and he related that this change come to 
him in an instant one day as he was eit ting at home, 
with his head leaning on hiv hand, in profound grief at 
the loss of a brother. executed by the Duke of Alba. as 
an eccomplice of Counts Egmont and Horn When he 
looked up, 8nd Gneovered the part which he had chutehed 
in his agony, the people present thought thet four had 
been spriokled over bia 
Remarkable Sight. 

While the New York and Worsester train was pascing 
Natiek recentiy, a bali of lightning as large as the two fists 
of a man, descended, mn along the telegraph wire, and 
exploded with @ report as loud as cannon. The wire 
was consumed, aod the ports within a rpace of balf s 
mile were shivered from top te bottom. The Paseengere 
on the train were greatly alarmed. as the ball of fre was 
all the time in wight, and the expiceion memed as if be 
peath the cars 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
MABEL’S EYES. 


Mabel’s eyes are brighter far 

Than the brightest evening star; 
Mirrored in their depths of biue, 
Love-thoughts glisten warm and true; 
Brighter far are Mabel's eyes 

Than the brightest noonday skies. 


When she was a bonnie child, 
Laughing. sporting, free and wild, 
Bending down her golden head, 
Till it touched the violet’s bed, 
Then, I ween, her eyes of blue 
Caught the violet's azure hue. 


Beauteous gems are Mabel’s eyes, 
Bluer than the fair blue skies; 

Bluer than the deep blue sea; 

And it always seems to me, 

That they must have caught their hue 
From the tender violet blue. 


Like two sea-shells pure and white, 
Mabel’s lids will look at night; 

They are beautiful to view, 

Though they screen her eyes of blue; 
All the more at morn we prize 
Mabel’s tender, violet eyes. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MISERIES OF HAVING HALF A HOUSE. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


Ax old saw tells us that “half a loaf is bet- 
ter than none ;” but if any one tells you that 
“half a house is better than none,” set that down 
2s the most egregrious saw of modern times—a 
belief in which would argue the utmost extent 
of verdancy. Far better is it to sleep ‘ beneath 
the canopy,” with the wild Pawnee or roving 
Osage, or “under the shadow of umbrageous 
trees,” with the melancholy Jacques, than to 
trust yourself and family beneath the same roof- 
tree with another household. 

I am at the confessional now, and verily my 
delinquencies are manifold. After enjoying the 
happiness of an isolated dwelling, all to myself, 
and that, too, in a delightful rural suburb, the 
delights of which were heightened in its follow- 
ing the Janus-faced tortures of ‘“‘a house di- 
vided against itself,” I resolved, open-eyed, to 
abandon dog and gun, and “wanderings by 
hedgerows green,” and anglings in silver brooks, 
and all that goes to make up the paradise of a 
country life, and plunged, open-eyed, “ fore- 
warned,” but not “fore-armed,” into the din 
and dust of the city, there to rent and dwell in 
“half a house.” 

I took Mrs. “ Old ’Un” on my arm, and went 
in search of an “eligible situation.” There was 
a fine new brick house, on some “made land” 
in the south part of “ Bosting,” with an iron 
balcony and brass door-bell handle, commanding 
a fine view of adensely-populated cemetery, and 
a stagnant pool of water, with a placard of ‘ To 
Let” written on foolscap, and wafered on the 
inside of one of the front basement windows, 
and the name of “ Titterly ” upon a silver plate 
just below the brass knocker. 

We rang the door-bell. Mr. Titterly was a 
middle-sized man, with a greasy face, with one 
or two carbuncles irregularly disposed about his 
countenance, twinkling gray eyes, a bald cra- 
nium fringed with sparse yellowish-white hair, 
seedy black clothes, brogans with cotton ties and 
metallic points, and an humble, saint-like tout 
ensemble, quite prepossessing and fascinating. 
He was delighted to see us. “ He was so lonely 
—Mrs. Titterly was so lonely! Heaven had not 
blessed their hearths with little Titterlys. Per- 
haps it was as well; little boys are apt to run 
wild in the city, and use naughty words, and 
chalk unpleasant things on neighbors’ fences, 
and throw stones and break neighbor’s windows. 
Heigho ! well, it was all for the best.” Asigh— 
a roll of the eyes towards a Paris-plaster circle 
of the ceiling of the dining-room! Mr. Titterly 
was a Christian. Mrs. Old ’Un was enchanted. 
The house was excellent, and Mr. Titterly as- 
sured us there was water in the house—in the 
cellar—never failing. 

To make a long story short, we soon claimed 
aright of residence in a moiety of the house, 
and moved in. All went well for a time; but 
the deuce the bit of water could we discover in 
the cellar. And I could never catch Mr. Tit- 
terly to ask an explanation of this deficiency. 
At length I found him. He was seated, in his 
slippers, by a table, puffing a regalia and sip- 
ping alternately from a huge rammer which con 
tained something stronger than the ambrosial 
dews with which the saints are supposed to 
moisten their immaculate diaphragms. He was 
contemplating an imaginary seraph on the white- 
washed ceiling, and with beaming eye and quiv- 
ering voice, was murmuring : 

“When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies.” 

“I beg pardon, Mr. Titterly, for disturbing 
your devotions, but I wish to speak to you on a 
little business.” 

The axis of his dove-like eyes reposed their 
extremities, first upon my forehead, and lastly 
on my boots, describing an imaginary perpendic- 
ular line between the two extremities. They 
were again “reversed,” and reposed upon the 
ideal seraph. He sighed—iie referred to the 
brandy, and [ alluded to the water. 

Mr. Titterly started up. 

“‘ My dear sir, you astonish me! No water in 
the cellar! Come, come, come—lI’ll disabuse 
you in an instant. ‘ By the waters of Babylon,’ 
etc.” 

Mr. Titterly took up a little brass lamp, and 
descended. I followed; we entered the cellar. 

“There!” said I, as I stamped my heel upon 
the planking ; “there’s no water here—dry as a 
bone.” 

Mr. Titterly smiled, but it was the smile of 2 
pitying angel. He stooped, grasped the end of 
a loose board, and raising it, disclosed a dark, 
muddy fluid which, however fetid and murky, 
was certainly water. 

“ And do you drink this?” I exclaimed, re- 
coiling in horror. 

“Never!” said Mr. Titterly, fervently. 





“Mr. Titterly! Mr. Titterly! you have de- 
ceived me, sir! This water is fit neither for 
drinking or washing.” 

“J never said it was, sir,” answered Mr. Tit- 
lerly with a look of surprise that-could not have 
been feigned. 

“ Enough, sir!” I exclaimed, motioning him 
to replace the board, and hide.the hideous pool 
that extended beneath the whole cellar. 

[have thought seriously,” said Mr. Titterly, 
blandly, as he gently teok my arm and mildly 
escorted me up stairs, “I have thought seri- 
ously of getting a few horn pout, and putting 
them in the water—of converting this here pool 
into a fish-pond. We might come down of an 
evening, with our cigars and camp-stools, a little 
pack-thread, a pair of pin-hooks, and some angle- 
worms, and have a little sport. It would be 
pleasant, rather, don't you think so? And a 
mess of ’em fried ?” 

I shuddered, and bade him good night. Was 
the mana Ghoul? Not at all. 

Mr. Titterly did net rise till eleven o’clock, 
A. M., but he woke at ten, at which hour, prop- 
ping himself up in bed on a pillow, he selected a 
cigar from a bunch that always stood on a light- 
stand by his bedside, ignited it by means of a 
lucifer, and smoked blandly until such time as 
his wife brought up his breakfast on a tray—the 
coffee strongly laced with brandy. During his 
matin meal, his lady sat by the bedside, and Mr. 
Titterly pleasantly chatted with her respecting 
the duns that daily besieged his door, from the 
rising of the sun even unto the going down ot 
the same, and were so cl and assid ) 
that Mr. Titterly was on one occasion fain to set 
out to take his forenoon walk, by ascending to 
the roof of his dwelling, through the scuttle, 
and perambulating along the roofs of the block, 
a la Sonnambula, until he dropped into a friend’s 
attic, and again descended to the street. 

He often complained of his poverty, and I 
once, in a confidential moment, asked him how 
he contrived to live so well. He inded me 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Down-Easter,” Bangor, Me.—You can easily detect 
the adulteration of bread, where chalk has been used, 
in the following manner: Mix with the flour to be 
tried a little sulphuric acid. If chalk or whiting be 
present, an effervescence arising from the discharge of 
the carbonic acid of the chalk will take place; but if 
the flour be pure, no effervescence will be produced. 

Purm.—Common green bottle-glass is made from 200 
pounds of wood ashes, and 100 pounds of sand, or 170 
oo of sand. and 50 pounds of the larva of an iron 

urnace. These materials are thoroughly mixed. 

L. M.—Tepid bathing, temperance in all things, and ex- 
ercise, will make a new man of you. 

Voraarur.—¥ ll find every facility for travelling in 
Switzerland. Yowean now go directly from Paris to 
Geneva by railroad The mountain roads are excel- 
lent. “eben f on foot as much as your strength will 

armit. 

C. M.—The hundred little islands on which Amsterdam 
is built, are linked together by about 300 bridges. 

JuLiA C.—It was Henry IV. of France, who, when caught 
on all fours carrying one of his children, by the Span- 
ish envoy, looked up and said, ‘Is your excellency 
married?” ‘Tam, and have a family,” was the reply. 

‘* Well, then,” said the monarch, ‘I arm satisfied, and 
shall take another turn round the room,” and off he 
galloped, with his son on his back flogging and spur- 


sh hoe 

Miss L. C.,South Boston.—Vanilla ( Vanilla aromatica), 
the fruit of which forms the well-known aromatic, 
grows wild principally in Mexico. 

JvLta.—The finest kinds of starch are prepared from rice. 
It is prepared by breaking the pulp, and disengagin 
the starcl. from the eells; and it is then put throug 
other processes to remove the ie ree en 
cells. But in the flowery meal of the potato §he starch 
cell may be seen entire. 

“ VoLantE.”’—The of ladies ig in bal- 
loons are rare. We believe that Mrs. Sage was the first 
Englishwoman who set the example at the end of the 
last century. A French woman of the name of Madame 
Blanchard was killed in a most dreadful manner, she 
having made the t ded b; 5 which 
ignited the balloon, and precipi d the 
woman to the ground. Many other fatal accidents 
have occurred. Lauriat’s daughter made one or two 
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that the prophet Elijah was sustained in the 
wilderness by ravens. 

On one occasion, however, a couple of ducks 
nearly ministered to his appetite. They were 
very fine ones—the first black ducks of the sea- 
son. I had purchased them on-my way to bus- 
iness, but desirous of giving some directions re- 
specting the culinary preparation of them, I re- 
traced my steps, and following the market-boy 
who had them in charge, into our yard, was 
witness, unobserved, to the scene which follows : 

Mr. Titterly, loquitur—“ Young man, where 
are you carrying those ducks ?” 

“To Mr. Old’Un’s kitchen,” answered the boy. 

“Not by no means, my interesting little friend. 
You are under a mistake; J am the owner of 
those ducks. Little boy! little boy! if you go 
on blundering at that rate, I shall speak to Mr. 
Porcupine, and have him turn you away—and 
then you know you'll starve !” 

The little boy began to blubber. 

“Little boy, what Sunday-school do you 
go to?” 

“T don’t go to none, sir.” 

Mr. Titterly’s face turned pale with horror. 

“ Take ’em into my kitchen.” 

The upshot of the affair was, the ducks 
were taken into his kitchen, and capitally 
cooked ; but at the moment when Mr. Titterly’s 
mouth was watering at the anticipated enjoy 
ment promised by these delicious morceaux of 
game, the real owner appeared, demanded resti- 
tution, and received it. That day I dined on 
duck, and Mr. Titterly on bread and cheese. 

At the end of two months, we gave “ warn- 
ing,” and at the end of a quarter, “sloped.” 
The incidents above mentioned were paralleled 
by a hundred such enormities. 

Some months afterwards, I met Mr. Titterly 

N 
in the street.. He was one of those men whom 
it was impossible to cut. He seized me by both 
hands, and smiled in my face more angelically 
than ever. 

“My dear sir,” said he, after dropping my 
exhausted arms, “I am so glad to see you! My 
landlord—only think—what a fellow he is! If I 
wasn’t a communicant, I would be very glad to 
say, blast his ugly pictur’! Every month he 
sends in his bill, and if it aint paid right off, he 
sends in a notice to leave. The ungrateful 
heathen! I’ve lived in that ere house upwards of 
four years. Here’s his bills,” he said, pulling 
out a bunch from his right hand breeches pocket. 
“And here’s his notices to quit.” Here he 
drew an immense bundle from the sinister pocket. 
“Somebody,” he added, sententiously, ‘must 
have been prejudicing him agin me.” He looked 
very winningly into my face, and added, mildly, 
“T have heard, my dear sir, that you spoke 
against me. Don’t say no, if yes it was. Be 
frank—own up—I like frankness. Tell me all, 
and even if you have done so, I shall respect— 
yes, I shall love you.” 

In spite of this enormous bribe, I tore myself 
away from him, and without even a lock of his 
hair. I have never seen him since. 





A LITERARY COURT-SUIT. 

Dr. Mackenzie, in the Philadelphia Press, has 
a gossiping dissertation on court dress, from 
which we make the following extract: ‘‘ Here 
we must mention, in a parenthesis, the adven- 
tures of a particular court-suit. Originally made 
for, paid for, and worn by Samuel Rogers, the 
bard, the beau, the banker, it performed yeo- 
man’s duty for him during many years. At last, 
somewhat about the age of eighty, the bard of 
memory put the dress by, in lavender. Soon 
after, Southey died, and Wordsworth was ap- 
pointed to succeed him as poet laureate. It was 
a point of etiquette for this new official to pre- 
sent himself at court and pay his respects to his 
royal mistress on his appointment. Strongly 
objecting to pay $350 for a new court-suit, he 
borrowed that in which Samuel Rogers had vis- 
ited the royal drawing-room half a century be- 
fore, and thus attired, kissed hands. In a few 
years, Wordsworth also passed away, and Alfred 
‘Tennyson became poet laureate. The court-suit 
of Mr. Rogers was again put upon duty, and 
duly encased the limbs of Tennyson, as it had 
those of Wordsworth. That suit eught to figure 
in a collection of literary relics.” 








Every meritorious act must overlap, the limits 
of mere justice, and go beyond the strict rights 
of the being to whom it is directed; and it must 
be all our own. 


in this country. 

Desatsr.—There is no remedy against the catching of 
Lo) breath when noing to speak, but perseverance 
and & Geteriaination t. De h a 
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himself by standing at the seashore, and 5; ing to 
the raging waves of the ocean, with pebbles in his 
mouth ; so that at last he 
+ The fierce democracy 
Wielded at will, and fulmined over Greece, 
To M and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 





THE CLOTHES WE WEAR, 

From the days of Adam and Eve to the pres- 
ent time, no subject has more engrossed the at- 
tention of mankind than the subject of clothes. 
Dress is the universal accompaniment, though 
not the distinctive mark, of civilization. We 
know of many nations which wear clothing in 
abundance, the people of which are yet unciv- 
ilized ; but we know not of one where civilization 
prevails, and the people go in a state of naked- 
ness. The legend of Adam and Eve, who be- 
took themselves to garments of fig leaves upon 
coming to @ knowledge of good and evil, is 
typical of the motive which induces man to as- 
sume a covering for his nakedness. This feeling 
of native modesty is re-enferced by the necessity 
of protection 1 the ‘climate in some ‘cases, 
and by the n desire for decoration in all. 
Dress affords greater scope for t than 


| traste of color, and ugliness by others. There 
is a law of harmony in our natures as perfect in 
sight asin sound, and this law must be observed 
and followed, would we so combine colors in 
dress as to gratify the eye. The observation of 
nature will guide us aright in the adoption of 
pleasing contrasts, if we are careful to make the 
complexion itself one of the elements to be con- 
sidered in the combination. A mere adoption 
of the combined hues found together in nature, 
without regard to his own complexion, would 
make a man look like a harlequin. Nor, 
merely because a single color by itself ie pleas- 
ing, should it be adopted without regard <0 com- 
plexion. A pale green, for instance, is one of 
the most attractive colors to the eye, but let a 
lady of dark complexion array herself in this 
color, and she becomes a perfect fright, so sickly, 
cadaverous and sallow does she appear by con- 
trast. While on the topic of color, a single 
word may be said as to dyeing the hair and 
beard. Nature colors the hair with reference to 
the skin, and it will be found by observation 
that the color of the former is but a deepening 
of that of the latter. The result is a pleasing 





the calculations of a Pharaoh, and nothing like 
& COiu is tonnd upon sculptures or papyri; Jo- 
seph’s “money for the corn” need not have 
been other than personal ornaments; and al- 
though there are extant an abundance of circular 
seals or “cartouches” stamped on burnt clay, 
we nowhere see the idea carried on to the precious 
metals. The earliest known coins, or at least 
those now in being, bore the indented square, as 
the moneys of gina; to this soon succeeded 
simple incusion, as the wheat ear of Metapon- 
tum, and the bull’s head of Phocis. In the 
progress of coinage silver seems to have taken 
precedence, and to have been in its utmost puri- 
ty at Athens, which had no gold coins of her 
own, but contented herself with the Cyzicenes 
and Darics of her neighbors, and governed the 
money market of the ancient world by the stand- 
ard of her own just currency. Copper followed 
at an early period—perhaps almost simultane- 
ously—to answer the demand for subdivision, 
though Athens issued silver coins no heavier 
than two grains; and gold, in a race almost 
equal, was probably the last ; all being of very 





harmony between the two, producing a beauti- 
ful effect. Now the hair-dyer entirely disre- 
gards this trait; and hence his counterfeit of 
nature’s handiwork is awkward and easily 
detected. There is a contradiction between the 
artificial color which he gives to the hair, and 
the person’s natural complexion, which produces 
an unpleasant effect upon the beholder, similar 
to that experienced in looking into the face uf 
one who squints. 

The form of garments is second only to color 
in its influence upon a beautiful appearance. 
Fashion governs this characteristic more than it 
should do, and not often for its good. Certain 
things as to form should be considered as indis- 
pensable, and beyond the sway of imperious 
fashion ; such for instance as graceful and wavy 
outlines, and the absence of all sharp azzies. 
In the countries where the rule of despotic fash- 
ion, with its capricious and whimsical changes, 
is least regarded, the forms of garments are 
more beautiful than where the empire of fashion 
is supreme. Contrastin this respect the graceful 
garb of the Spaniard with the sharp cut dress of 
the Englishman. The vesture should be shaped 
to the body without compression, and follow its 
lines in the looser or extending parts. All arti- 
ficial protuberances, like the human _horse- 
collar, the padded breast of thé military coat, 
the ladies’ bustle, or the pyramidal skirts, should 
be avoided, as disguising the fair proportions 
and graceful lines of nature, and destructive to 
ease, comfort and convenience. With due atten- 
tion to correctness of color and shape of gar- 
ments, all can dress well; for costly materials 
are not necessary to produce a good appearance. 
To look well dressed, a person should dress with 
propriety and neatness, rather than richly, and 
he will then feel at ease in his attire, and produce 
the impression upon those he meets, that he is in 
harmony with “the eternal fitness off things.” 
‘Dressed thus, the ease which he experiences 
will go very far towards makipg him (ok well, 
and thus contribute ds that pleasing ap- 








nakedness does, and as a matter of course has 

perseded ing and body-painting in 
which our barbarous European progenitors, both 
Gothic and Celtic, indulged in former times, as 
much as the South Sea islanders do now. 

The primary use of dress is as a covering for 
the body ; and in all considerations pertaining 
to it, this purpose must be kept in view. Com- 
bined with this idea of usefulness, is that of com- 
fort to the wearer and beauty of appearance. 
These three, usefulness, comfort and beauty, 
make up the requisi for hing. When 
these qualities are attained, the perfection of dress 
is the result; and the most gorgeous mantle of 
royal state, as well as the modest blouse of the 
humble artizan, must satisfy these tests or meet 
with condemnation. Good taste in dress is the 
due combination of these qualities in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of apparel. But with 
mankind generally, and especially with the 
female sex, beauty of appearance is the govern- 
ing motive in the selection of dress, and some- 
times to the disregard of utility and comfort. 
When this is the case, extravagant display is the 
result, and our sense of fitness and propriety is 
shocked by that which was foolishly designed to 
please. Hence it is that there are so many peo- 
ple loaded with costly materials, who yet appear 
vulgarly dressed. Their money is squandered 
in prep pts to hine the jackd 
and the peacock, and the only result thereof is 
to make themselves an eyesore to people of taste, 
and a laughing-stock to the rude and unthinking. 

Beauty of appearance, in subordination to 
usefulness and comfort, should ever be properly 
regarded ; for it contributes to the happiness of 
others, and gives to those who study it a favor- 
able access to the consideration of all with whom 
they come in contact. This love of the beauti- 
fal is implanted within the nature of man; it 
finds its answering manifestations in everything 
of nature, from the lowly violets beneath our 
feet to the starry heavens above us. It should 
also find its kindred manifestation in the appear- 
ance of man. His Maker has created him noble, 
upright, with graceful form and kindling eye, 
and open brow, and face that speaks the soul— 
the highest personification of beauty. Nor 
should this beautiful effect be marred by uncouth 
and discordant vesture. Rather should it be de- 
veloped and heightened by such judicious adap- 
tation of form and color in apparel, as the sense 
of the beautiful in man can suggest, and his 
wisdom execute. In the selection of colors for 
clothing, we should study the effects of harmony 
and judicious contrast, as seen in nature. Vio- 
lent and glaring colors should be avoided ; for 
though they may please the eye for a moment hy 
the excitement they prodace, yet they soon 
weary the sense of sight, and become odious by 
familiarity. We should reflect that a garment 
is not to flash upon the eye for a moment, and 
then pass away; but to be a daily object of 
familiar observation, and to become to the be- 
holder an index of the wearer, if not a part of 
him in the beholder’s mind. 














Beauty of effect is produced by certain con- 


Pp which is a leading object in the selection 
and adaptation of apparel. 





« MONEY AND EXCHANGE, 


A feast is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry ; 
but money answereth all things.—Sotomon. 


The fact is indisputable that mere crude metal 
was weighed as money long anterior to its forms- 
tion into coin. ‘ Abraham weighed to Ephron 
the silver, four hundred shekels, current with the 
merchant ;” now the shekel was a weight centu- 
ries before it was a coin; 3000, according to 
Arbuthnot, being equal to a talent; and the 
word “current”? may be understood more fitly 
by sterling, as being unalloyed, of right assay ; 
the word “ sterling,” as we need hardly remark, 
being a corruption of “ easterling,” so termed 
from the money of Eastern Germany, which 
was remarkably pure, and therefore in request, 
at a period when our own coinage was exces- 
sively corrupt. We all remember, too, how 
Brennus the Gaul flung his heavy sword into the 
scales, that were too penuriously weighing the 
ransom of Rome; and similar instances need 
not be multiplied. Unminted bullion as a legal- 
ized medium of exchange, is not less a modern 
than it has been an ancient expedient; for it has 
been revived in our own times by Mr. Ricardo, 
although the project was abortive and dropped 
immediately, only one brick of gol2 weighing 
sixty ounces, and impressed with a sovereign 
stamp, having been made and issued for foreign 
commerce ; a leaden model of this, gilt to re- 
semble the original, is now in the British Mu- 
seum. We are informed, on such authority as 
that of Suidas, that money of leather and of 
shells was once used by the Romans; aad by 
Cedrenus, that wood was also employed by them 
for the same purpose. Aristides says that leather 
money was once current at Carthage, and Seneca 
makes the remark on Sparta. We are told, on 
authority somewhat more considerable, that iron 
was used in the same manner at Sparta, Clazo- 
mene, at Byzantium and at Rome, and tin also, 
by Dionysius of Syracuse. The Dutch have 
minted pasteboard; our old exchequer tallies 
might be called in some sort wooden money; 
James II. coined gun metal; in 1690 we: iad a 
tin coinage to the extent of £70,000; lead and 
pewter have circulated largely as tradesmen’s 
tokens; the Malays have a currency of betel 
nuts, the Madagascar people of almonds, the 
African tribes of cowrie shells, the inhabitants 
of Yutacan certain seeds of plants, and the orig- 
inal settlers in Massachusetts accounted “ mus- 
ket balls, fall bore,” a legal tender; so lately as 
in 1803, teste Captain Marryatt, deerskins at the 
stated value of forty cents per pound were a 
legalized means of barter at Cincinnati, and if 
proffered instead of money, could not be refused. 

The word “coin” is derived from the Greek 
word, signifying common or current, and occurs 
on some Greek money, nominally of Alexander, 
but really of the Roman emperor Philip. It is 
a remarkable fact that, notwithstanding high 
civilization, there appears to have existed no 
money in Egypt anterior to the Persian occu- 
pancy. Cash does not seem to have entered into 








pure standard, far g modern notions of 
a just assay. By degrees an improvement was 
made even in coined money, and the mode of 
remittances and exchanges by bills was adopted. 

The subject of exchanges is by many con- 
sidered abstruse, if not unintelligible. In itself 
it is neither. It is a plain, straightforward mat- 
ter, as simple as the dealings in corn or sugar. 
It is merely an affair of adjusting prices between 
the buyer and seller, as inthe common markets ; 
with thie exception, that as the buyers and sel- 
lers of different countries use the moneys of those 
countries to pay an exact sum, a calculation 
must he sade to what the amount in the one 
sort is equal, at such time, in the other. When 
the exchange between two places, such as Lon- 
don and Paris, is at par, it is said to be a sign 
thet the debts due from London to Paris are 
compensated by those due from Paris to London. 
On the contrary, when a premium is paid at 
London for a bill upon Paris, it is said to be a 
sign that the debts due from London to Paris are 
not compensated by those due from Paris to 
Londen, vut that a balance in money must be 
sent out from the latter place; for the risk, 
trouble and expense of exporting which, the 
premium is both demanded and given. But the 
ordinary state of debt and credit between those 
two cities must necessarily be regulated, it is 
said, by the ordinary course of their dealings 
with one another. When neither of them im- 
ports from the other to a greater amount than it 
exports to that other, the debts and credits of 
each may compensate one another. But when 
one of them exports to that other, the former 
necessarily becomes indebted to it. The debts 
and credits of each do not compensate one 
another, and money must be sent out from that 
place of which the debts overbalance the credits. 
The ordinary course of exchange, therefore, be- 
ing an indication of the ordinary state of debt 
and credit between two places, must likewise be 
an indication of the ordinary course of their 
exports and imports, as these necessarily regulate 
that state. 

The ordinary state of debt and credit between 
any two piaces is not always entirely regulated 
by the ordinary course of their dealings with 
one another ; but it is often influenced by that of 
the dealings of either with many other places. 
The just and true exportations for moneys, by 
bills, is par pro pari, or value for value. In for- 
eign exchange, one place always gives another a 
fixed sum or piece of money for a variable price. 
The former is called the certain price, and the 
latter the uncertain price. Thus, London is said 
to give raris the certain for the uncertain, that 
is, the pound sterling for a variable number of 
francs; and to Spain the uncertain for the cer- 
tain, that is, a variable number of pence sterling, 
for the dollar of exchange. The uncertain price, 
as quoted at any time, is called the rate, or 
course of exchange. When the demand on 
Londui ror bills on Paris is great, a smaller 
number of francs is given for the pound sterling, 
and the contrary; and when there is a demand 
for bills on Spain, a greater number of pence 
sterling must be given for the dollar, and the 
contrary. The par of exchange may be consid- 
ered under two general heads, viz., the intrinsic 
par and the commercial par, each of which ad- 
mits of subordinate divisions. The intrinsic par 
is the value of the money of one country com- 
pared with that of another, with respect both to 
weight and fi The ial par is the 
comparative value of the moneys of different 
countries, according to the weight, fineness, and 
market prices of the metals. Thus two sums of 
different countries are intrinsically at par, when 
they contain an equal quantity of the same kind 
of pure zaerai; and two sums of different coun- 
tries are commercially at par, when they can 
purchase an equal quantity of the same kind of 
pure metal. 
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ERRo& OF THE Press.—A gentleman who 
wrote a very cramp hand once sent to a Liver- 
pool paper the following announcement: “ The 
Harpey, another of the six iron steam vessels 
built by Messrs. Ditchburn & Moore, is ready for 
¢ issioning.” The « set it up: 
“The happy mother of the six iron steam 
vessels built by Messrs. Ditchburn & Mare,” etc. 








A uittLe Prixce.—One of the little forty- 
acre princes of Germany has issued a “ ver- 
milion edict,’ imposing a fine of a dollar on any 
one who calls an official person by any other 
than his official title. Here we may venture to 
call his Sercae Highness of Little Lilliput him- 
self very small potatoes. 





Dress.—Many people imagine that to be 
dressed gaudily, is to be dressed well. It is @ 
great mistake. Brilliant colors and quantities 
of jewelry are evidences of the worst possible 
taste. 





A coop Law.—The ancient Romans had a 
law, kept inviolate, that no man should make a 
public feast except that he had sent food to all 
the pour in his neighborhood. 
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A HANDSOME MAN, 
“never know’d I was a handsome man afore | 
I went to Troy.” These words struck upon our | 
ear, one moonlight evening of last week, as wo | 
were plodding our way homeward at a late hour, | 
and we paused to learn from whence they came 
Supporting himself, with one hand on a lamp- 
post that cast its tall shadow on the sidewalk 
and the pavement, was the queerest looking in- | 
dividual we ever beheld. His dress was very 
seedy, and betokened poverty; bat his counte- 
nance was the oddest collection of curious fea 
tures, jumbled together without method Sr 
meaning. He was not on the sunny side of 
forty, as many a crow’s-foot testified. His spare 
whiskers were of various colors, and his skin was 
mottled. We gazed upon the individual, but | 
our look was unanswered. There was no spec- 
ulation in those eyes. Alas, he was not a 
Washingtonian ! 
“] never know’d I was a handsome man afore | 
I went to Troy!” he repeated, employing his 
disengaged hand in oratorical flourishes, and 
evidently imagining he was addressing an audi- 
tory in some snug barroom. “Them gals 
draw’d it out onme. Gen'lemen may stare, bat | 
I can assure gen’lemen it is a fact, and facts is | 
stubborn things. There we was at Troy; and | 
there was two young ladies and their sweet- 
hearts. They wanted I should tell which was 
the handsomest on’em. Gen'lemen who are 
acquainted with ancient history, and have read 
about that ere judgment of Paris, can conceive 
the shrinkin’ repugnance I had to givin’ on my 
verdict. But I was dray on to it. There wasn’t | 
no chance for non-committal, So I surweyed | 
them with a pierein’ eye, and pinted out the | 
prettiest, and the other swounded away as ef | 








| 


she’d been shotted with an airgun, and if it | : 


hadn’t er been for her sweetheart’s catchin’ on | 
her in his arms, I verily believe she’d er busted | 
her staylaces and e-c-evaporated. He was as | 
mad as a striped adder, and wanted I should 

bet with him which was the handsomest man. I | 
was for givin’ up the palm. But the company | 
insisted upon a trial—a umpire was chosen, and ¢ 
I won the wager. And that’s where and how I | 
found out I was a handsome man, and it’s been 
the makin’ on me, for I’ve lived upon it ever 

since, winning the liquor at all the principal bar- 

rooms at the most respectable hotels in the ° 


United States. This very night I done ’em out | 


of twenty-seven drinks, and then they wouldn't 
try it on no longer. "Twasn’t none of my seek- 


in’—I woke up, like Lord Byron, and found my- - 


self famous—and I never know’d I was a hand- 
some man afore I went to Troy.” 

How long he might have rambled on in this 
manner, we cannot say ; but his peroration wax 
cut short by the interference of one of the trusty 
guardians of the night—a minion of the moon 
—who disengaged our Adonis from the lamp 


post, and courteously took his arm. A gentle | 


smile passed over the features of the cosmopol- 
itan Apollo. He made no resistance ; but he in 
dulged in a well-bred laugh, as he gazed upor 
the face of his escort, shook his head softly, and 
said, in a tone of infinite self-complacency : 

“ Charley, my boy, I’m mueh obliged to you! 
You're a regular tramp card; but, Charley 
you're no beauty !” 





TRANSITORINESS OF FAME. 

Bonaparte was travelling with Bourienne, 
after the battle of Marengo, when he said 
exultingly : 

“ Well, a few more events like this campaign, 
and I may go down to posterity.” 

Bourienne remarked that he thought he ha 
already done enough to secure lasting fame. 

“Yes,” replied Napoleon, “I have don 
enough, that is trae; in less than two years, . 
have won Cairo, Paris and Milan; but for al 
that, my dear fellow, were I to die to-morrow, 
should not, at the end of ten centuries, occu, 
half a page of general history.” 

He was right. Many ages pass before the ey: 
in the course of half an hour’s reading, and th- 
dardtion of a reign is but the affair of a momen 
In an historical summary, a page suffices to 4: 
scribe all the c ts of Al der and Cwaa: 
and all the devastations of Timour and Gengh 
Khan. We are indeed acquainted with only t) 
least portion of passing events. Is it wor 
while to desolate the world for so slight 
memorial ? 








Inisn Evipexce.—* Pray, my good man 
said a judge, “ what passed between you and tl 
prisoner?” “0, thin, plaze your worship,” se 
Pat, “sure I sees Phelim on top of a wa 
* Paddy!’ says he ; ‘what?’ says 1; ‘here!’ sa 
he; ‘where?’ says 1; ‘whist!’ says he ; ‘hus! 
says 1; and be my sowl, that’s arl I know alx 
it, yer worship.” 

~ -—— --4- 2080 

Wuoa anv Guz !—“Whoa!” used by driv 
to horses, is derived from the Norman Fren 
and signifies—attend, stop, listen. “ Gee!” 
derived from the German verb geheu—to 5 
We wonder how many of our truckmen know t! 
are talking French and German to their horw 





Oxtons.—A little vinegar, after eating, » 
remove the unpleasant odor which onions « 
municate to the breath, What is much bette: 
a few kernels of burnt coffee, taken immedia: 
after cating. It will effectually remedy the « 
spoken of. 

—_——— — - Dee e- ———— 

City Dent—The total consolidated d 
of Boston is now 84,422,999 77, which is | 
than ten per cent. of the aggregate value of 
the dwelling-houses in the city 

- ‘oor r oo eee 

A wase Teuren—It is « base temper 
mankind, that they will not take the ema! 
slight at the hands of those who have done t) 
the greatest kindness. 

—_-+—_-+ 22 e————— 

A naiont Tuovont —* You may put 
cart before the horse, but you can't make | 
eat,” said a modern Solomon. 

A Tavrm —As s general rule, the r 
schoolhouses there are, the fewer prisons | 


will be 
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the calculations of a Pharaoh, and nothing like 
a coin is found upon sculptures or papyri; Jo- 
seph’s “money for the corn” need not have 
been other than personal ornaments; and al- 
though there are extant an abundance of circular 
seals or “cartouches” stamped on burnt clay, 
we nowhere see the idea carried on to the precious 
metals. The earliest known coins, or at least 
those now in being, bore the indented square, as 
the moneys of Agina; to this soon succeeded 
simple incusion, asthe wheat ear of Metapon- 
tum, and the bull’s head of Phocis. In the 
progress of coinage silver seems to have taken 
precedence, and to have been in its utmost puri- 
ty at Athens, which had no gold coins of her 
own, but contented herself with the Cyzicenes 
| and Darics of her neighbors, and governed the 
money market of the ancient world by the stand- 
, ard of her own just currency. Copper followed 
at an early period—perhaps almost simultane- 
ously—to answer the demand for subdivision, 
though Athens issued silver coins no heavier 
than two grains; and gold, in a race almost 
equal, was probably the last; all being of very 
pure standard, far exceeding modern notions of 
| ajust assay. By degrees an improvement was 
made even in coined money, and the mode of 
| remittances and exchanges by bills was adopted. 
| The subject of exchanges is by many con- 
sidered abstruse, if not unintelligible. In itself 
it is neither. It is a plain, straightforward mat- 
ter, as simple as the dealings in corn or sugar. 
It is merely an affair of adjusting prices between 
the buyer and seller, as in the common markets ; 
with this exception, that as the buyers and sel- 
lers of different countries use the moneys of those 
countries to pay an exact sum, a calculation 
must be made to what the amount in the one 
sort is equal, at such time, in the other. When 
the exchange between two places, such as Lon- 
don and Paris, is at par, it is said to be a sign 
that the debts due from London to Paris are 
compensated by those due from Paris to London. 
On the contrary, when a premium is paid at 
London for a bill upon Paris, it is said to be a 
sign that the debts due from London to Paris are 
not compensated by those due from Paris to 
London, but that a balance in money must be 
sent out from the latter place; for the risk, 
trouble and expense of exporting which, the 
premium is both demanded and given. But the 
ordinary state of debt and credit between those 
two cities must necessarily be regulated, it is 
said, by the ordinary course of their dealings 
with one another. When neither of them im- 
ports from the other to a greater amount than it 
exports to that other, the debts and credits of 
each may compensate one another. But when 
one of them exports to that other, the former 
necessarily becomes indebted to it. The debts 
and credits of each do not compensate one 
another, and money must be sent out from that 
place of which the debts overbalance the credits. 
The ordinary course of exchange, therefore, be- 
ing an indication of the ordinary state of debt 
and credit between two places, must likewise be 
an indication of the ordinary course of their 
exports and imports, as these necessarily regulate 
that state. 

The ordinary state of debt and credit between 
any two places is not always entirely regulated 
by the ordinary course of their dealings with 
one another ; but it is often influenced by that of 
the dealings of either with mauy other places. 
The just and true exportations for moneys, by 
bills, is par pro pari, or value for value. In for- 
eign exchange, one place always gives another a 
fixed sum or piece of money for a variable price. 
The former is called the certain price, and the 
latter the uncertain price. Thus, London is said 
to give Paris the certain for the uncertain, that 
is, the pound sterling for a variable number of 
francs; and to Spain the uncertain for the cer- 
tain, that is, a variable number of pence sterling, 
for the dollar of exchange. The uncertain price, 
as quoted at any time, is called the rate, or 
course of exchange. When the demand on 
London for bills on Paris is\great, a smaller 
number of francs is given for the pound sterling, 
and the contrary; and when there is a demand 
for bills on Spain, a greater number of pence 
sterling must be given for the dollar, and the 
contrary. The par of exchange may be consid- 
ered under two general heads, viz., the intrinsic 
par and the commercial par, each of which ad- 
mits of subordinate divisions. The intrinsic par 
is the value of the money of one country com- 
pared with that of another, with respect both to 
weight and fineness. The commercial par is the 
comparative value of the moneys of different 
countries, according to the weight, fineness, and 
market prices of the metals. Thus two sums of 
different countries are intrinsically at par, when 
they contain an equal quantity of the same kind 
of pure metal; and two sums of different coun- 
tries are commercially at par, when they can 
purchase an equal quantity of the same kind of 
pure metal. 





ERROR OF THE PREss.—A gentleman who 
wrote a very cramp hand once sent to a Liver- 
pool paper the following announcement: “ The 
Harpey, another of the six iron steam vessels 
built by Messrs. Ditchburn & Moore, is ready for 
commissioning.” The set it up: 
“The happy mother of the six iron steam 
vessels built by Messrs. Ditchburn & Mare,” ete. 








A witTLe Prince.—One of the little forty- 
acre princes of Germany has issued a “ ver- 
milion edict,’ imposing a fine of a dollar on any 
one who calls an official person by any other 
than his official title. Here we may venture to 
call his Serene Highness of Little Lilliput him- 
self very small potatoes. 





Dress.—Many people imagine that to be 
dressed gaudily, is to be dressed well. It is a 
great mistake. Brilliant colors and quantities 
of jewelry are evidences of the worst possible 
taste. 





SS 


A coop Law.—The ancient Romans had a 
law, kept inviolate, that no man should make a 
public feast except that he had sent food to all 





the poorin his neighborhood. 
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A HANDSOME MAN. 

“T never know’d I was a handsome man afore 
I went to Troy.” These words struck upon our 
ear, one moonlight evening of last week, as we 
were plodding our way homeward at a late hour, 
and we paused to learn from whence they came. 
Supporting himself, with one hand on a lamp- 
post that cast its tall shadow on the sidewalk 
and the pavement, was the queerest looking in- 
dividual we ever beheld. His dress was very 
seedy, and betokened poverty; but his counte- 
nance was the oddest collection of curious fea- 
tures, jumbled together without method or 
meaning. He was not on the sunny side of 
forty, as many a crow’s-foot testified. Elis spare 
whiskers were of various colors, and his skin was 
mottled. We gazed upon the individual, but 
our look was unanswered. There was no spec- 
ulatlon in those eyes. Alas, he was not a 
Washingtonian ! 

“T never know’d I was a handsome man afore 
I went to Troy!” he repeated, employing his 
disengaged hand in oratorical flourishes, and 
evidently imagining he was addressing an audi- 
tory in some snug bar-room. “Them gals 
draw’d it out onme. Gen’lemen may stare, but 
I can assure gen’lemen it is a fact, and facts is 
stubborn things. There we was at Troy; and 
there was two young ladies and their sweet- 
hearts. They wanted I should tell which was 
the handsomest on’em. Gen’lemen who are 
acquainted with ancient history, and have read 
about that ere judgment of Paris, can conceive 
the shrinkin’ repugnance I had to givin’ on my 
verdict. But I was druv on to it. There wasn’t 
no chance for non-committal. So I surweyed 
them with a piercin’ eye, and pinted out the 
prettiest, and the other swounded away as ef 
she’d been shotted with an air-gun, and if it 
hadn’t er been for her sweetheart’s catchin’ on 
her in his arms, I verily believe she’d er busted 
her staylaces and e-e-evaporated. He was as 
mad as a striped adder, and wanted I should 
bet with him which was the handsomest man. I 
was for givin’ up the palm. But the company 
insisted upon a trial—a umpire was chosen, and 
I won the wager. And that’s where and how I 
found out I was a handsome man, and it’s been 
the makin’ on me, for I’ve lived upon it ever 
since, winning the liquor at all the principal bar- 
rooms at the most respectable hotels in the 
United States. This very night I done ’em out 
of twenty-seven drinks, and then they wouldn’t 
try it on no longer. ”Twasn’t none of my seek- 
in’—I woke up, like Lord Byron, and found my- 
self famous—and I never know’d I was a hand- 
some man afore I went to Troy.” 

How long he might have rambled on in this 
manner, we cannot say ; but his peroration was 
cut short by the interference of one of the trusty 
guardians of the night—a minion of the moon 
—who disengaged our Adonis from the lamp- 
post, and courteously took his arm. A gentle 
smile passed over the features of the cosmopol- 
itan Apollo. He made no resistance; but he in- 
dulged in a well-bred laugh, as he gazed upon 
the face of his escort, shook his head softly, and 
said, in a tone of infinite self-complacency : 

“Charley, my boy, I’m much obliged to you! 
You’re a regular trump card; but, Charley, 
you’re no beauty !” 





TRANSITORINESS OF FAME. 

Bonaparte was travelling with Bourienne, 
after the battle of Marengo, when he said, 
exultingly : 

“ Well, a few more events like this campaign, 
and I may go down to posterity.” 

Bourienne remarked that he thought he had 
already done enough to secure lasting fame. 

“Yes,” replied Napoleon, “I have done 
enough, that is true; in less than two years, I 
have won Cairo, Paris and Milan; but for all 
that, my dear fellow, were I to die to-morrow, I 
should not, at the end of ten centuries, occupy 
half a page of general history.” 

He was right. Many ages pass before the eye 
in the course of half anhour’s reading, and the 
duration of a reign is but the affair of a moment. 
In an historical summary, a page suffices to de- 
scribe all the conquests of Alexander and Cesar, 
and all the devastations of Timour and Genghis 
Khan. We are indeed acquainted with only the 
least portion of passing events. Is it worth 
while to desolate the world for so slight a 
memorial ? 





Irish Evipence.—“ Pray, my good man,” 
said a judge, ‘‘ what passed between you and the 
prisoner?” “Q, thin, plaze your worship,” said 
Pat, “sure I sees Phelim on top of a wall. 
‘Paddy!’ says he ; ‘what?’ says I; ‘here!’ says 
he; ‘where?’ says I; ‘whist!’ says he; ‘hush!’ 
says 1; and be my sowl, that’s arl I know about 
it, yer worship.” 





Wuoa anp Gee !—“Whoa!” used by drivers 
to horses, is derived from the Norman French, 
and signifies—attend, stop, listen. “Gee!” is 
derived from the German verb geheu—to go. 
We wonder how many of our trackmen know they 
are talking French and German to their horses ! 





Onrons.—A little vinegar, after eating, will 
remove the unpleasant odor which onions com- 
municate to the breath. What is much better, is 
a few kernels of burnt coffee, taken immediately 
after eating. It will effectually remedy the evil 
spoken of. 





City Dest.—The total consolidated debt 
of Boston is now $8,422,999 77, which is less 
than ten per cent. of the aggregate value of all 
the dwelling-houses in the city. 





A Base Temper.—It is a base temper in 
mankind, that they will not take the smallest 
slight at the hands of those who have done them 
the greatest kindness. 





A sricat THoucat.— You may put the 
cart before the horse, but you can’t make him 
eat,” said a modern Solomon. 





A Trcta.—As a general rule, the more 
schoolhouses there are, the fewer prisons there 
will be. 








NEBRASKA TERRITORY. 
The Territory of Nebraska, like a quiet do- 


mestic daughter beside her more flaunting and | 


| 


flirting sister, Kansas, has been pursuing the | 


even tenor of her way, minding her own affairs 
and staying at home, while the latter, by her 
erratic and unmaidenly course, has been making 
herself so notorious throughout the country. 
Nebraska, lying to the west of the Missouri Riv- 
er, and north of Kansas, was organized as a 
territory in 1854, at the same time with Kansas, 
and in fact under the same law of Congress. 
Since the day when the Territory of Nebraska 
was thus established, scarcely a word has been 
heard from her, except the occasional intelligence 
of the progress of her settlements which the 
public papers give us. The climate of Nebraska 
is mild and regular, the soil of great fertility, and 
its geographical position admirably adapted to 
invite settlement, and build up the prosperity of 
the infant State. 

Emigration has poured in there regularly and 
rapidly, since the opening of the land offices, 
and it promises to be very large the present sea- 
son. Nebraska City has grown up under very 
favorable auspices. It is situated on the Mis- 
souri River, on the line of steamboat navigation, 
and has already a popul of four 
souls. Property is in good demand there, and 
rapidly rising in value. It has a very fine coun- 
try back of it; and being the most favorable 
point on the river for a large business port, it will 
doubtless be the chief city of the future State, 
and a place of much wealth and importance. 
This point is selected for starting the trains of 
government supplies for the Utah expedition, 
the conveyance being by steamboat up to this 
place. The landing of these stores, and re- 
packing for wagon transportation, causes a great 
bustle there at the present time, employing a 
large number of people and giving quite a bus- 
iness air to the embryo city. When Kansas is 
quieted down, and the Utah troubles have 
ceased, we may look for a very rapid growth to 
the Territory of Nebraska, and its early applica- 
tion to be admitted a8 a State of the Union. We 
observe that the General Government has re- 
cently ordered the removal of the Surveyor 
General’s office, from Kansas to Nebraska City, 
which may be regarded as an indication of the 
superior tokens which this Territory gives of 
rapid progress. 
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THE END OF THE WORLD. 

The Millennium folks are again at their old 
trade of predicting the end of the world, and, as 
heretofore, when prediction has been followed by 
disappointment, and the world continued to roll 
on, they have opportunely discovered that they 
have made some mistakes in their previous cal- 
culations. No doubt they have made some mis- 
takes ; in fact, they have made nothing but mis- 
takes in their work, and knaves and fools of 
themselves. Having now corrected all errors, 
and made due allowances for every conceivable 
element of variation, these wiseacres have sol- 
emnly concluded that the end of the world will 
come this summer without fail. Probably it will 
come for some of them, of their dupes, but not 
exactly in the way they represent—nob, by the 
conflagration of the “great globe” itself, but by 
their ceasing to live. They make the sad mis- 
take of viewing themselves as subjective and the 
world as objective, in this matter of the ending 
of the world. If they would only predict the 
end of themselves to the world, as likely to hap- 
pen, instead of the world to them, they would 
sometimes hit the nail upon the head, and leave 
after them a memory as prophets. Besides, their 
loss can better be afforded than that of the world. 
This world has cost too much, and is as yet too 
unfinished, to be brought to an end; and we 
wonder at the extravagance of these people in 
being so willing to have it destroyed. If any of 
them really want the end of the world, why need 
they try to bring it on for others who do not 
want it ?—why not make a personal matter of it, 
and end it for themselves, if they are so very 
anxious to get out of it? 





Wort THINKING OF.—Many of our readers 
and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying 
about their rooms in’the most unavailable form. 
Now to double their value, to preserve them, and 
to make them convenient for use and ornamental 
to your apartments, you have only to place them 
together, send to our office by express, or hand 
them in personally, and they will be bound up in 
any desired style, at the lowest rates, and re- 
turned to you in one week. A valuable collection 
of books is accumulated in a little while by this 
means at an extremely trifling cost. 





Rewarp or Wit.—Francis I. one day asked 
Castellan if he was a gentleman. He replied 
that he was descended from one of the sons of 
Noah, but he did not know which—an answer 
which pleased the monarch so much, that he 
made him his chaplain, and then Bishop of Ma- 
con, Tulle, Orleans, and grand almoner of 
France. 





Innocence.—A very simple man, but a good 
accountant, was appointed auditor to a moneyed 
corporation. The next Sunday he went to 
meeting, and every time the preacher, who was a 
bit of a pedant, said “my dear auditors,” the 
gentleman arose and bowed very politely to the 
pulpit. 





Very Imprortant.—It seems that Bulwer, 
the novelist, allows his beard, whiskers and 
mustachios to grow “unkempt” and untended, 
and the result is said to be probably the most 
astonishing human face in the world. 





LITERATURE IN THE East.—Fifteen period- 
icals are published in Constantinople, one in the 
Turkish language, four in Italian, two in Greek, 
one each in Armenian, Bulgarian, and Russian. 





INDICTABLE.—Why isa very affable and ac- 
commodating railroad conductor liable to be 
trodden upon? Because he is a car-pet. 


| 


| 





EDITORIAL INKDROPs. 

Fortune gives us disappointments and infirm- 
ities enough, without adding our own ill-humor. 

To cultivate the understanding, read not books 
alone, but men ; and above all, read yourself. 

A man should first avoid the reproaches of his 
own heart; next, the censures of the world. 

Washington was a grand juror, and Munroe 
clerk of a county court, after being President. 

The world is so full of dissimulation, that 
men’s words are hardly indices of their thoughts. 

The Common Council of Cleveland has ap- 
propriated $6000 for a monument to Com. Perry. 

“Censure,” says one, “is the inevitable tax 
which a man pays for being eminent.” 

The banks of Savannah and Augusta resumed 
specie payment unconditionally May Ist. 

If you wish to study a man’s character, do it 
by means of his familiar letters. 

Quills are often things from the pinions of one 
goose to spread the opinions of another. 

Preservation of life should be a secondary con- 
cern with us, its regulation our principal care. 

Lampoons and satires, like poisonous darts, not 
only inflict a wound, but render it incurable. 

Surely some people must “‘ know themselves,” 
as they never think about anybody else. 

The envious man suffers pain on all occasions 
which ought to give him a legitimate pleasure. 

To enjoy to-day, don’t worry about to-morrow. 
Next week, like the present, can take care of itself. 

A sound imagination is the greatest blessing in 
life, next to a clear conscience and judgment. 

The strangest things are not so well-estab- 
lished, as to be out of danger from the weakest. 

“Pit’s full,” as the Earl of Chatham said, 
when he had made a comfortable dinner. 

What kind of philosophy is it to extol melan- 
choly—the most despicable thing in nature ? 

A stout heart is as sure in the end to weather 
the storm, as a pretty girl to win the man she loves. 

It is not the business of virtue to extirpate the 
affections of the mind, but to regulate them. 

Weare never satisfied with our opinions till 
they are endorsed by the rest of mankind. 

We look on theman who gives us advice as 
offering an insult to our understanding. 

Energy, invineible determination and honest 
purpose, are required to win the battle of life. 





COTTON IN AFRICA. 

The English nation have, for a very long 
time, cherished the idea of encouraging the 
growth of cotton in some other country than 
this, with a view to relieving themselves from 
dependence upon the United States for the sup- 
plies requisite to keep their factories in oper- 
ation. The East India acquisitions have been 
pushed more with reference to this idea, than 
any other. But, thus far, they have met with 
little success in procuring long staple cotton 
from Asia, and have been obliged, year after 
year, in times past, as they probably will be in 
time to come, to draw their supplies of this great 
staple from the Southern States of our Union. 
More recently, British enterprise has been di- 
rectel towards Africa, to see what can be done 
there in the way of cotton raising. A Mr. Clegg, 
of Manchester, E: d, has distinguished him- 
self in this m ng. Havipg ascertained 
that the plant could be grown in Africa, he im- 
ported several natives-into England for the pur- 
pose of instructing them how to raise it and pre- 
pare it for market, and then sent them back to 


_ Africa with a supply of seeds and articles neces- 


sary for the culture. 

The result of Mr. Clegg’s enterprise has just 
been exhibited in Liverpool, in the importation 
of seventy-two bales of cotton from Lagos, in 
Africa, the production of his instructed natives. 
We do not find in the Liverpool papers any de- 
scription of the cotton, whether it be of the same 
quality as the American or not. Very likely it 
may prove to be like the Asiatic variety, after 
all; but whether it is or not, we think our South- 
ern planters will be able to market their cotton 
in England for a long time to come. Cotton 
plantations in the wilds of Africa cannot be built 
up in a day, nor established without an immense 
expenditure of capital; and in the meantime, 

fact will i fast enough, here 
and at the South, to make it a question of very 
little importance whether England buys cotton 
of this country or not. While she is nursing her 
African bantling, our own manufacturers will be 
supplying England’s customers, throughout the 
world, with cotton fabrics. 








Gatvanic Rines.—A few years ago, galvanic 
rings were bound to cure every ill that flesh is 
heir to, and a Dr. Christie was the medium of 
the new panacea. One day a lady called on 
him, and asked: “ Will galvanic rings cure 
depression of spirits?” ‘‘ What has caused your 
complaint, madam ?” asked the doctor. ‘The 
loss of a husband,” mournfully replied the lady. 
“Then you had better get a wedding ring,” was 
the reply. 





PatrpasLty True.—The School Journal re- 
marks that when the seats in a school are so 
high, that the children cannot touch the floor 
with their feet, and so narrow, that they have to 
hold on with both hands, then the verb to sit 
must be an active verb. 





Burp Tsacuers.—Lockmann was asked 
who‘had given him his first principles of wis- 
dom. “The blind,” he replied, “ who do not 
move a step in advance, till they have made sure 
of the ground with their sticks.” 








InaTTENTION.— When a young man becomes 
careless of his master’s business, indifferent 
whether he sells or not, or whether the goods go 
off at cost or less, it is a sure sign that he is on 
the road to ruin. 





Inpustry axp Goop Humor.—An hour’s 
industry will do more to beget cheerfulness, sup- 


a whole month of warning. 

~~ 

Scicipe 1s Paris.—Among the recent sui- 

cides committed in Paris by persons ruined by 

bubble speculations, was one of an unlucky 
chimney-sweep. 





| summer shower, which refreshes an 





| 


A ‘ | calibre for the subject. 
press evil humor, and retrieve your affairs, than | 


- BALLOU'S PICTORIAL . 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 

‘The Gold Robbers : or, The Australian Adventurers,”’ 
a tale by H. E. Bennett. 

“The Dying Bride,” verses by Ciara Sims. 

* Philip Rublee,” a story by A. M. Foss. 

‘The Mother's Griefs.”’ stanzas by A. M. Bares. 

‘The Band Master,” a tale by Mas. Mary A. Denison. 

“What is Poetry?” a poem by Caarces Stewart. 

“ Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Picture of Females of Hindostan in full costume. 

View of the City of Buenos Ayres in South America. 

Centre of the Town of Concord, New Hampshire. 

Localities in Alexandria, Virginia, showing the Catholic 
Church; Alexandria Library; Christ's Church, and a 
picture of the Railroad Depot in Washington, D. C. 

The Old Soldier and the Young Soldier. 

The Old and the Young Beggar. 

General view of the City of Canton, being a large de- 
lineation from a new drawing of the city. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

0G One copy of the Fra, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when aiken together, for 3 50 per annum. 





Foreign Etems. 


It is said that Louis Na 
two thousand men. 
have been pardoned. 

A new Corinth is to be founded on the side of 
the bay. Almost every house in the ol@ town 
was destroyed by the earthquake. 

A Maltese hairdresser, residing in the Strada 
Mercanti, oni burnt a copy of the New 
Testament before his door the other day. 

The latest romance perpetrated by or about 
M. Alexandre Dumas, fils, is, that a Russian prin- 
cess is about to be married to that elegant and 
moral writer. 

Advices from China describe trade as almost 

aralyzed, and state that imports were accumu- 
ating to an extent rendering it difficult to pro- 
cure storage. 

The Congress of the Archeological Associa- 
tion for 1858, will be held at Salisbury, during 
the month of August, under the presidency of 
the Marquis of Ailesbury. 

A little printing-press has been received at 
Constantinople, from Paris. It has been placed 
in the harem of Ribardi Effendi, and will be 
used exclusively for the benefit of the Turkish 
ladies. 

The subscription to Mr. Brock’s “ Biographi- 
cal Sketch of Gen. Havelock” has reached the 
number of 32,000. A large part of this pur- 
chase, says the London Atheneum, has been 
made exclusively for the American market. 

A Swiss radical organ, the Journal de Com- 
merce of Bienne, states that an opera has just 
been played at Berne, entitled “ Robespierre,” 
the music of which is called the “ Music of the 
Future.” 

The stagnation in France has seriously affected 
the receipts of the railways. Paris, great 
numbers of artisans are out of employment. 
From other causes as well as politics speculation 
is lyzed—on the surface, and there is reason 
to believe that capital is actually leaving France. 

The Dutch Custom House officers at Rosen- 
dael, a few days ago, seized a quantity of lace 
to the value of 1200 florins, which a lady com- 
ing by the railway from Antwerp had concealed 
under her crinoline. The anxiety depicted on 
her countenance is said to have betrayed her. 





leon has exiled thirty- 
Of these, thirty thousand 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The fool stands in the light of his own 
interest. 

Alas! in strong natures, if resistance to temp- 
tation is of granite, so the passions they admit 
are of fire. 

How quietly might — a one live, if he 
could care as little for the affairs of others as he 
does for his own. 

It would improve many a literary man 
greatly, to have, or to have had some real busi- 
ness. 

Allow a boy to run at large one year in indo- 
lence, and you have laid the foundation whereon 
will be built his future ruin. 

Show me a land that has mountains without 
valleys, and I will show youa man who has joys 
without sorrows. 

Great men are like great rivers in winter, that 
break through the fetters and frigid restraints 
which bind the smaller streams. 

The influence of a genuine Christian is noise- 
less and silent as the continual droppings of a 
enriches 
oftentimes more than the heavy fall of rain. 

Justice is the great but simple principle, and 
the whole secret of success in all governments ; 
as absolutely essential to the training of an infant 
as the control of a mighty nation. 


In the height of prosperity, expect adversity, 
but fear it not; if it come not, you are more 
sweetly possessed of the happiness you have, 
and more strongly confirmed; if it come, you 
are more gently disposed, and more firmly pre- 
pared. 





Soker’s Budget. 


Poverty must be a woman — it is fond of 
pinching a person. 

It is difficult for a woman four feet three to 
marry “ beneath her,” let her try ever so hard. 

Effectual destruction of weeds — marrying a 
widow. 

When you see a sinall waist, think how great 
a waste of health it represents. 

Many young ladies make fools of themselves 
by the looking glass. 

Ole Bull says that the bridge that carried him 
safe across the Atlantic, was the bridge of his 
violin. 

It is a question worthy of careful investiga- 
tion, whether a person whose voice is broken is 
not the more competent to sing “ pieces.” 

The best of men are sometimes short. We 
know aclergyman who isn’t above three feet, 
and a deacon who never has a sixpence about him. 

A thrifty wife wonders why men can’t do 
something useful—mighn’t they as well amuse 
themselves smoking hams as cigars? Guess 
they might. Then why don’t they ¢ 

Thomas Hood died composing—and that, too, 
an humorous poem. He is said to have remarked 
that he was dying out of charity to the under- 
taker who wished to urn a lively Hood. 

A genius from the land of wooden nutmegs 
says he has invented a machine which will, when 
set in motion—but that’s the difficulty—chase a 
hog over a ten-acre lot, catch, yoke and ring him. 

A member of Parliament, about to make his 
first speech, expressed much apprehension that 
his hearers would think him hardly sufficient 
“Pooh,” said a friend, 
“they will be sure to find you bore enough.” 

An excited young man, to show his agility, 





| recently jumped from an express train, while 


oing at the rate of fifty miles an hour. The 
fast seen of him, he was going flip-flaps, at the 
rate of seventeen revolutions a minute, while 
the air was chock full of dicky strings, fragments 
of gaiter boots, and torn linen. 


Quill and Scissors. 


A monster nugget of gold, weighing 146 pounds, 


and valued at $34,860, has been found at Kio- 
gower, Australia, by four old Calitornia miners, 
named Robert and James Ambrose and Samuel! 
and Charles Napier. It is two feet four inches 
in length, by ten inches in width at its widest 
point, and eight inches thick at one end and four 
inches thick atthe other. The lucky owners are 
two pairs of brothers, one pair being English and 


the other Boston boys 

The church papers in England are waging a 
fierce controversy relative to the sort of gloves it 
is lawful and expedient for a bishop to wear. 


| Ata religious meeting lately, the bishop of Lon- 


don stood on a platform wearing a pair of bright 


| yellow riding gloves, an act which has scandal- 





| Adams; Mr. Benjamin H 


: we a 
| ized the disciplinarians. 


A young man named Jacobs, of Hartford, died 
very suddenly lately. A boil had formed inter- 
nally in his throat, and, on breaking, it carried 
away so much of the covering of the carotid ar- 
tery that the artery afterwards burst, and he bled 
to death before surgical aid could be obtained. 


R. W. Emerson, of Los Angles, California, 
sold 6700 gallons of wine last year for $8125, the 
cost of producing which was only $500. With 
such profits as these to stimulate it, wine grow- 
ing must become an important branch of indus- 
try in the golden State. 

The Cincinnati Gazette fears that the muni- 
ficent McMicken legacy, bequeathed for the pur- 
pose of founding another Girard College in Cin- 
cinnati, will be frittered away in fees, and the 
execution of the testator’s purpose postponed by 
selfish contestants. 

M. Chevalier declares that in France at the 
resent time phosphorus is the most dangerous 
‘orm of poison known, having replaced arsenic, 
which is now so difficult to obtain. He mentions 
forty cases of criminal poisoning by it. 

A writer ina Salem, (Oregon) paper estimates 
the population of Oregon Territory as follows : 
White inhabitants, 75,000; Chinese 5000; col- 

ored people, 300; total, 80,300. Number of 
voters estimated at 15,000. 

Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Texas 
and Missouri papers represent the wheat crop as 
ina very promising condition. If no calamity 
befalls it, the farmers’ granaries will be full to 
overflowing, and prices will be low. 

The Pittsfield Eagle says that three men lay 
dead, in that town, a few days since, from intem- 
semen and speaks of the deadly quality of the 

iquor illegally dispensed in the place. 

A correspondent of the Honolulu C ial 
Advertiser, in describing a whirlwind at Lahaina, 
says that a Kanaka had his skin completely taken 
off, just as if he had been scalded ! 

The introduction of cotton manufactures intd 
the Texas State Penitentiary has proved very 
satisfactory. The mills turn out from ten to 
twelve thousand yards per week. 

The time occupied in Cincinnati in firing up a 
steam fire-engine, lighting her torches, attaching 
the horses, and getting the machine into the 
street, does not exceed one minute and a half 


It is reported, via California, that Brigham 
Young some time since gave passports to 850 
disaffected Mormons—men, women and children 
to leave for California. 

Of every 1000 persons, one reaches 100 years 
of life; of every 100, only six reach the age of 
65, and not more than one in 700 lives to 80 
years of age. 

The Ericsson steamer excursion to the Medi- 
terranean has been abandoned, not more than 
half-a-dozen berths having been taken up for the 
trip. 

There are nineteen whaling vessels owned and 
fitted out in the port of Honolulu, reckoning 4991 
tons, manned by 483 men, and which cost 
$394,500 to fit out. 

Gentlemen who smoke and ladies who dance 
till morning, should remember that the bird 
picks up the early worm. 

A miserly old fellow, down east, has hit upon 
an experiment to#save candles. He uses the 
“light of other days.” 

The more polished a person’s mind is the more 
susceptible is it to the warmth of friendly im- 
pressions. 

A vocalist says he could sing “Away down on 
the old Tar River,” if he could only get the 
“pitch.” 

Anexcellent motto for an auctioneer is the 
first line of the sea-song. “A sale in sight ap- 





Twenty-five companies have reported them- 
selves to the governor of Kentucky to form a 
Jtah regiment. 

The wheat crop throughout Tennessee looks 
fine and pramising. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Barrett, Andrew McKinney, 
Esq. to Miss Roberta Walker. 

By Rev. Dr. Randall, Mr. Augustus Richardson to Miss 
Charlotte Maria Moore. 

By Rev. Mr. Grimes, Mr. Edward H. Nicholson to Miss 
Hannah Tyson. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Amos Culo to Miss Lavinia 
Moore 


By Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. P. L. Willicutt, of Dorchester. 
to Miss Jane M. Bedford. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Amasa H. Tolman to Mise Susan 
McFarland. 

At Uhariestown, by Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. Anguera 
Raymond to Miss Charlotte Tremain. 

At Cambridgeport, by Nev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. J. Foster 
Flagg, of Washington, D. C., to Mise Emma A. Wiggin 

At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Swain, Mr. James G. 
McCluer to Miss Lucy A. Leach. 

At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Braman, Mr. Levi W. Wilson 
to Mise Mariam Peterson. 

At Newton Corner, by Rev. Mr. Wellman, Prof. John 
Foster, of Sehenectady, N. Y., to Miss Mary A. l 

At Neponset, by Kev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. Charles H. 
Crane to Miss Sarah A. Eveleth, all of Dorchester. 

At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Miller, Mr. George H. Went- 
worth to Miss Catharine Plaisted. 

At North Andover, by Rev. Mr. Cobb, Mr. Boswell H. 
Pendergast to Miss Helen L. Parker. 

At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Fietcher, Mr. 8. H. Btetson to 
Mise Elizabeth P. Lang. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Campbell, G. E. Battell, 
Esq. to Miss Mary ©. Bayley. 


Deaths. 


In this city, William Pike, Keq.; Mrs. Lydia Cha 
man, 31; Mr. Charles Storrs Wright. 21; Mr. Asa 

Hogins; Mr. Perry H. Sylvester, 40; Widow Sarah Ann 
Barnes, of Chelsea, 43; Mr 








Richard H. Steele, 22 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Abby F. Hill, 40. 

At Charlestown, Mise Mary Jane Hayward, 2) 

At Chelsea, Widow Hannah Robinson, 69; Mrs. Clarisas 
Mann, 61. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Joseph Winship, 57 

At Dorchester, Willian: BE. Vincent, Eeq., 6 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Elizabeth Russ, 89 

At Kast Cambridge. Mre. Marion ©. Tillson, 3); Mrs 


| Marietta B. Leighton, 23 


At Winchester, Mr Samuel Gardner, 8 

At Reading. George Minot, Eeq 

At Waltham, Capt. Jewiah Avery, #) 

At Woburn, Capt. Joseph Gardner, 79 

At Salem. Widow Abigail Peabody, % 

At Sudbury, Mre. Patty Bogle, 4 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Mary Raynes, 94; Mr Kaoch 
T. Pickard, 22; Mr. Pliny N. Wiggin, 21 

At Leicester, Widow Lucretia Denny, 

At South Williamstown, Widow Mary Comstock, 77 

At aren Mre. Harriet N. Fuller, 47 

At Worcester. Mr. Elisha D. Alien, 4 

At Fitehburg, Mr Silas H. Goodnow, 4 

At New Bedford, Mr Nathaniel B Hall, 52; Mrs. Phebe 
Booth, 63 

At West Newbury, Widow Susannah Coker, 79 

At Topsfield, Mr. Abraham Hobbe, % 

At Hadley, Mr Jeremiah Gray, 92. 













































































THE LONE OLD MAN. 


BY C. LEMUEL THOMPSON. 





An old man sat at his cottage door, 
And a lone old man was he; 

The loved and dear had gone before, 

Hlis wife and children were here no more— 
He was left a withered tree. 


The sun had sunk in a sea of light, 
The air was balmy and clear, 

The oid man gazed at the lovely sight, 

Till he heard the approaching steps of night, 
Till the stars began to appear. 


Then he slowly arose from his oaken seat, 
And dim with a tear was his eye; 

As he spoke, he turned, the moon to greet, 

As she slowly ascended the star-paved street, 
Then muttered these words with a sigh: 


‘“] know full that the tide of my life 
Runs low o'er the sands of this world, 
I know that I soon shall cease from strife, 
Follow my children. my friends, and my wife, 
And the sails of existence be furled. 


‘The waves of emotion that heave to and fro 
In my troubled and careworn breast, 
Like the sound of a church bell tolling slow, 
Seem to roll to my soul the welcome, ‘ Go, 
Go to thy dreamless rest.’ 


** Sweet goddess of night. for fourscore years 
I have marked thy holy ray; 
I have biessed thy light—it has calmed my fears; 
Beneath thine eye I have shed many tears 
Which I could not shed by day. 


‘< ] bless thee, calm moon, my dearest friend, 
My truest for years thou hast been; 
In thy friendship alone ne elf does blend; 
A secret confided to thee has an end; 
In thy ray no deception is seen 


‘*T can cheerily bid this earth farewell, 
Witbout a tear or a sigh; 
But, sweet moon, alas, a sad, sad knell 
Is that word to one I loved so well ; 
Yet farewell, for I must die. 


“And my dying boon I claim of thee, 
Ere I go to the home of the blest, 
When my body shall lie neath yonder tree, 
Is—may thy light my monument be, 
As it shines on the spot of my rest.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE SECRET LEAGUE: 


The Mysteries of Alburn Wall 


A TALE OF OLD ENGLAND. 


BY MRS CAROLINE ORNE. 


[concLupED.] 


CHAPTER XXII. 
‘A GLANCE AT MILES MARKLAND. 


Waite Sir Philip, young Ashton, and the 
others were earnestly engaged in making prepa- 
ration to secure Elthorpe and his band, when 
they had gathered together, for the last time, in 
what had served them for two or three years as 
a secret lurking-place, we will take a look into 
the apartment where we left Miles Markland, 
Marion Lee and Sybil Cornish. 

When Dr. Hepburn said that Markland would 
live, he did not hold out a false hope. He, from 
that time, rapidly grew better. Sybil found that 
what Markland spoke of as a dream, respecting 
Marion, was constantly in his thoughts. Several 
times he mentioned how much it seemed like a 
reality, and finally, she concluded to let the 
doctor into the secret of Marion’s return, and ask 
his opinion relative to the propriety of disclosing 
it to Markland. 

“Joy,” said he, in reply, “ doesn’t often kill ; 
yet, in this case, I hardly dare venture an opin- 
ion. It may be best, however, to wait a little.” 

This, in which Sybil concurred with him in 
thinking to be the more prudent course, as did 
also Mr. Markland and his sister, was defeated. 
Marion had entered the room when Miles was 
asleep and was standing hy his bedside, when, as 
if her presence exerted over him a magnetic in- 
fluence, he suddenly woke, and opening his 
eyes, raised them to her fuce. She started back, 
much alarmed at what she feared might be the 
consequences. 

“It was no dream—no faacy, after all,” he 
murmured to himself. “The more I thought 
about it, the more I felt that it was a reality.” 

This was said calmly. A faint crimson for a 
moment flushed his cheek, and that was all. His 
mind had sunk into that state of languor which 
makes one incapable of strong excitement. The 
assurance that she whom he had mourned as 
dead, was alive, and that a blot would no longer 
rest on his name, brought with it a sweet peace, 
a holy calm, which, like healing dew, fell silently 
on his wounded spirit. 

In the morning, Sybil was preparing to return 
home, when a letter was handed her from Ophelia 
Delville. By some means it ha! been delayed, 
and should have arrived a week earlier. It con- 
tained a pressing invitation for her to make her 
her contemplated visit immediately, instead, as 
had been agreed upon between them, of delaying 
it till Christmas. To enforce her request, she 
told her that she was low spirited and miserable, 
and that she thought her presence would cheer 
her. 

Sybil hesitated on account of Marion. She 
wished to lighten her task of attending on Mark- 
land by sharing it. 

“Tam not so selfish, dear Sybil, as to wish 
you to remain,” said Marion, when she had lis- 
tened to what Miss Delville had written. “ Aunt 
Huldah Markland is a host in herself—and then 
all the neighbors are so kind, and seem to think 
it a favor if their assistance is accepted.” 

It was therefore decided that Sybil should go 
the moment she could make such slight prepara- 
tion as was absolutely indisp bl She at 
once wrote Miss Delville an answer to that ef- 
fect, and likewise gave a brief account of Ma- 
rion’s return, and the more prominent incidents 
connected with her disappearance, which, for 

certain reasons that she had not time to mention, 
she requested might without delay be communi- 
cated to Sir Philip Lyle. 

Sybil closed by saying that if not detained by 
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some unforeseen circumstance, her letter would 
not precede her more than twenty-four hours. In 

the morning, therefore, while Mr. Delville and | 
his guests were earnestly discussing the mode of | 
procedure which would likely to prove the most 
successful, in accomplishing the capture of El- 
thorpe and his confederates, Ophelia was eagerly 
watching from the window the arrival of the 
stage-coach ; for, strange as it may seem, she 
had never met with one of her own age and sex, 
who held the same position in society as herself, 
whose emotional nature, though at times con- 
cealed beneath a sparkling upper current, was so 


deep, and in such perfect harmony with her own, 


as that of Sybil Cornish. 

Neither was she deficient in an educational 
point of view. She had, in common with Ma- 
rion Lee, Miles Markland, and several others 
belonging to the retired village where she lived, 
received what was termed a good school educa- 
tion. Joined to this advantage, she possessed a 
quick and just appreciation of character—a 
quality frequently brought into play by the 
travellers who stopped at the inn, among whom 
were many of the more or less cultivated and 
refined. This, in certain respects, had done even 
more for her than could have been attained by a 
free admission into the higher classes of society. 
It had saved her from those heart-burnings 
caused by envy and rivalry, which are too often 
elicited in fashionable life, and from many of 
those smaller vices that follow in their train. 

Ophelia did not watch for the arrival of her 
young friend in vain. Sybil, after the first affec- 
tionate greetings, looked inquiringly into the 
bright and sparkling face which she had ex- 
pected to find clouded with melancholy. 

“Tam no longer unhappy as I was when I 
wrote for you to come,” said Ophelia, who un- 
derstood the look of inquiry. “Yet I can tell 
you nothing more, at present, than that sunshine 
has found a rift in the cloud which then hovered 
so darkly over me.” 

“ That it is so, is enough for me to know at 
present,” was Sybil’s answer. 

At that moment, Ashton passed the window. 

“Look!” said Ophelia. ‘“ That handsome 
young man, you see crossing the park, says that 
he recently stopped at the Crown and Anchor. 
You haven’t forgotten it, I suppose ?” 

“No; I recognized him, when I saw him pass 
the window.” 

“And don’t you agree with me, in thinking 
him handsome ?” : 

“Yes, Ido think he is handsome,’’ replied 
Sybil; ‘‘and what is better, there is something 
so open in his countenance, and so frank in his 
whole demeanor, that one cannot help being 
pleased with him. ‘ My mother and Uncle Rans- 
ford could do nothing but praise him, after he 
left.” 

“You don’t remember ever to have seen him 
before he called the other day ?” 

“No, I have never known any one by the 
name of Ashton.” 

“And yet he tells me that you and he were 
playmates, when you were children.” 

“He must be mistaken. I never had a play- 
mate by that name.” 

As Sybil said this, Ashton, who had gone only 
a short distance, again passed the window. 

“T will callhim in,” said Ophelia; “and I 
think that he will find no difficulty in proving 
that you are wrong, and he is right.” 

“Tcouldn’t help being convinced, even if I 
did not wish it,” said Sybil, after having listened 
to what Ashton had to say. 

And then, besides those incidents relating to 
himself and the impostor Elthorpe, there were so 
many reminiscences of those old, happy play- 
hours! 

“How different from the pretended Ralph 
Elthorpe!” said Sybil. “ WhenI used, some- 
times, to mention some little incident of by-gone 
days, he would always say, with one of his 
sneering smiles: ‘ ]low can you want to speak 
of such nonsense, Sybil?” And it was only a 
short time, that I did wish to. I found that he 
was heartless, and I couldn’t bear to have those 
wild flowers of memory, which I had kept so 
bright and fresh, trodden under foot. But I 
soon voluntarily cast them aside, for I began to 
associate them with him, who every day grew 
more hateful to me, rather than with the play- 
mate of my early childhood.” 

“We will gather them together, sweet Sybil,” 
said Ashton, “and they will soon become bright 
and fresh as ever.” 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
ASSEMBLING OF THE OUTLAWS. 

Tue day was waning slowly. Not a breath 
of air was stirring, and the broad bay, which 
could be seen from the windows of Alburn Hall, 
looked like 1 sea of glass. The sun, at length, 
suddenly dipped down behind a black cloud, 
which lay extended along the whole length of the 
western horizon, leaving for a single minute a 
zigzag line of red, fiery light, quivering along 
its upper edge. 

The gloom soon began to deepen rapidly, and 
half an hour after sunset, according to the old 
clock at Alburn Hall—for the sun, after disap- 
pearing behind the dense, immovable mass of 
clouds, was no more seen—there was scarce light 
enough to discern a two-masted, schooner-rigged 
boat, which, taking advantage of a light breeze, 
dropped down into the bay, and lay to, within a 
short distance of the shore, and almost in a di- 
rect line from the opening in the rocky ledge, 
described by Ashton. He was now crouching 
behind some bushes on the brow of the ledge, 
and by the aid of a night glass, could see that it 
was one of those deep, sharp boats which can 
cleave the waters as swift as abird cleaves the air. 

After a while, he heard approaching footsteps, 
and suppressed voices. In a minute more, two 
men were dimly descried through the gloom, 
who at first had been concealed by a projection 
of the ledge. They were walking along rapidly, 
and it was not long before they disappeared as 
suddenly as if they had sunk into the earth; 
but Ashton, who had heard a slight ‘rustling of 
the leafy screen, as it was lifted aside from the 
opening in the rock, knew by that token they 








belonged to the robber-band. 


From that time, during an hour, two or three 
at a time, and sometimes more, continued to 
arrive, who, like the others, suddenly disap- | 
peared. There had been an interval much 
longer than any before, and he began to think 
that all had assembled, when he again heard 
footsteps. Whoever it was, had stopped at 
some distance to the left of the entrance into the 
cave. 

“Ashton!” said some one in a voice but little 
above a whisper. 

Ashton recognized the voice of his uncle. 

“Tam here,” was the response. 

“Do you think they have all come ?” 

“Tam not certain. I thought it would be 
well to watch half an hour longer. Where is 
Sir Philip ?” 

“Tn the large tapestried chamber.” 

“ Alone?’ 

“No, Dycey is with him.” 

“And Bob Dycey is keeping watch in the 
stables?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Hist! Some one approaches.”” 

Winterton quickly fell back, close to the 
ledge, where he was wrapped in deep shadow. 
Neptune, the dog that had followed him from 
the inn, was close by his side. The person ap- 
proaching was alone, and came on with a heavy, 
rolling gait. He had arrived near the spot 
where Winterton stood, when the dog uttered a 
low growl, but did not stir. 

Winterton, who could see now that he was a 
thick-set, broad-shouldered man, thought of him 
he had seen teasing the dog with his riding- 
whip, and suspected he was the same. Neptune 
continued his low, angry growl, and appeared 
impatient to dash upon one he evidently con- 
sidered an enemy. The man stopped an in- 
stant and listened, and apparently not well 
pleased with the low though deep growl, which 
met his ear, hastened with rapid strides to gain 
the entrance of the cave. 

Neptune’s impatience could be restrained no 
longer. He sprang forward with a quick, angry 
bark, and seizing the man by a portion of his 
clothing, held him fast. 

“ Off—off, you brute! Let go your hold!” he 
exclaimed, in a voice of mingled fear and rage. 
“Td soon settle with you,” he added, “if I 
could fire, but that will be disobeying orders, and 
wont do.” 

He drew a heavy pistol from his belt, how- 
ever, and attempted to strike the dog on the 
head ; but ere the blow had time to descend, he 
let go his hold of the man’s clothes and seized 
him by the arm, just above the wrist. Though 
his strong, sharp teeth did not cut through the 
sleeve, his vice-like gripe was anything but 
comfortable. . 

“Ho, comrades! Help! help!” he cried. 

By this time, Winterton and Ashton were 
both on the spot. 

“ Utter another word above your breath,” said 
Ashton, “and you are a dead man.” 

“ Take your infernal dog off, then,” was his 
reply. 

“ Allin timg,” gaid Ashton. “Just as 
soon as it tan be known whether or not your 
cries reached the ears of the rest of the robbers 
and murderers, we shall know what to do.” 

“They did reach some of them,” said Win- 
terton, whispering in Ashton’s ear. “Don’t 
you hear voices ?” e 

“TI think I do. Here, take this pistol and 
hold it close to the fellow’s head, and I will help 
Neptune to prevent his doing any mischief.” 

Winterton obeyed. 

“A single word from his lips,” said Ashton, 
‘will be the signal for you to fire.” 

“T sha’n’t fail,” was the answer. 

By this time, there was no longer any doubt 
but that the man’s cries for assistance had been 
heard. Voices, in low, half-whispered tones, 
could be heard in the cave. The prisoner heard 
them, and though he dared not speak, made so 
sudden and desperate an effort to free himself, 
that he was nearly successful. The touch of 
cold steel against his temple, showed that it 
would be dangerous for him to repeat the 
attempt. 

Neptune took a firmer hold of the sleeve which 
had been torn by the man’s violent attempt to 
release himself. The dog appeared to have an 
instinctive sense that silence was necessary, as 
from the moment voices were heard, he had 
ceased those low and sullen growls by which, 
previous to then, he had at intervals continued to 
give vent to his anger. Even when the leafy 
screen which hung over the mouth of the cave 
was cautiously drawn aside, he remained silent 
as death. They were all in the deep shadow of 
the ledge, yet the dim outlines of a human face 
could just be discerned. 

“Who’s there?” said a voice. 

The prisoner made an involuntary and con- 
vulsive movement. It may be supposed, how- 
ever, that the honor said to exist among thieves 
is in no way akin to that generosity and self- 
abandonment which urges the sacrifice of indi- 
vidual interest to the good of the many; for he 
forbore to utter the warning which, if death to 
him, would be life and liberty to his confederates. 

“Did any one cali?” said the same voice, 
after an interval of a few seconds. 

There was another nervous movement of the 
prisoner, though slighter than before. 

“Let us go out,” said another voice, inside 
the cavern, which Winterton recognized as 
Toby Clinker’s. “Let us go out, and beat 
about the bushes; for if that voice wasn’t Sir 
Sapient’s, I'll give up that I can’t distinguish 
one sound from another.” 

“You may go and beat them as much as you 
choose,” said the other; “but I don’t care to 
catch the bird, for I shouldn’t wonder if it 
proved to be a very different one from what you 
expect.” 

“Well, then, let us join our comrades.” 

“So I say.” 

“We have waited for him longer now than 
we promised tu.” 

“ Yes, full half an hour.” 

“ And it isn’t very pleasant to be loitering in 
these dark, mouldy passages.” 

“Tt appears to me that there should be some 





one to guard this entrance.” 


“ What for?” said Clinker. “ We've always 
had a free passage here, and no one is the wiser 
for it.” 

“ Strange that Sir Philip never found out the 
entrance to the cave !”” 

“ And stranger still that none who have ever 
been in his employ, and his father’s before him, 
have never discovered it!” 

“ Sir Sapient is the only one that’s missing, I 
believe ?”” 

“Yes, the only one.” 

“T'll tell you what I’ve just thought of.” 

“Well, what is it?” ; 

“I think he may have gone aboard the boat 
that’s waiting for us.” 

“ He’s a good fellow enough, in some respects, 
and I like him; but he always had a great 
opinion of his wistlom.” 

“Which procured him the sobriquet of Sir 
Sapient ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And what is worse still, he’s as ariaut a 
coward as ever drew breath. He’s superstitious, 
too.” 

“He has had an ugly dream, lately, he told 
me.” 

“Yes, he dreamed that this old place, where 
we've met two or three years past, was all of a 
sudden turned into a trap.” 

“That’s why he don’t come. He bas too 
great a regard for that bulky person of his, to 
wish to be caught in it.” 

“ Well, I'll risk being caught.” 

“So will I.” 

They now turned from the mouth of the cave 
in good earnest, and their voices were soon lost 
in the distance. 

“Tt is time for the guard to be set,” said 
Ashton. “Remain here and watch the pris- 
oner, and I will soon return and bring soiue of 
the soldiers with me.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
WHAT ASHTON OVERHEARD. 


Tuere was a light rap against the door where 
Sir Philip, in company with Dycey, was await- 
ing the appearance of Ashton, who had prom- 
ised to join them as soon as the soldiers who were 
in a secure place, hard by, could, without fear of 
discovery, be stationed near the outlet of the 
cave. 

“Who’s there?” demanded Sir Philip—a 
question which had previously been agreed upon 
between them. 

“He you are looking for,” was the answer. 

The door was opened, and Ashton admitted. 

“ What news do you bring?” said Sir Philip. 

“Everything, as yet, promises well. They 
are all assembled, except one, and him we have 
made a prisoner.” 

“ And there is a guard set, at the entrance of 
the cave?” 

“There is. I conducted them by a path con- 
cealed by the bushes, lest they should He seen by 
some one aboard the boat.” \ 

“ Two or three resolute men will be enough 
to ag here, will it not ?” 

“Yes, if, as I suppose, the door behind the 
tapestry be the only place of ingress.” 

“ Let every place whence escape is possible be 
guarded, wherever it may be.” 

“ That is done already.” 

“ Well, then, conduct them hither who are to 
guard this chamber, for I have things to see to 
elsewhere. 

After leaving the chamber, the first person Sir 
Philip saw, was Madge Larcom. Her face was 
pale, almost livid. 

“Sir Philip,” said she, “this is a dreadful 
night.” 

“It is, my poor girl.” 

“ Cannot he be suffered to escepe ?”’ 

“Can you wish it?” 

“I do. I have thought otherwise. And 
though now I pray that I may never ses his face 
again, the thought that he must be—O, Sir 
Philip, I can’t say what I was going to ; there is 
no need that I should.” 

“No, I very well know what is passing in your 
mind.” 

“Let him escape, and there will be no danger 
that he will ever return here again.” 

“ One like him can’t be let loose on society. 
You know not what you ask.” 

Madge sank into a chair, and her arms hung 
down powerless. 

“ Pardon me—pardon me, Sir Philip!” said 
she, in a broken voice. ‘Ihave done wrong.” 

“Tt is well that you are sensible of it.” 

This was said by some one close behind them, 
who had entered unperceived. 

“ You here, mother?” said Madge, starting. 

“ Yes, Iam here; and little did I think that 
you had sunk so low as to plead for the life of 
so detestable a villain as Ralph Elthorpe.” 

“1 will plead for it no more.” 

“Tt will be well if you do not.” 

The tramp of the soldiers was now heard, as 
they ascended the stairs. Ashton, having givon 
them their orders, entered the room and took Sir 
Philip aside. Having said something to him in 
a low voice, he withdrew, and directed” his steps 
towards the little court where the light had at- 
tracted his attention, the night he returned to 
Alburn Hall after his long absence. 

The darkness there now was unbroken. <Ad- 
yancing slowly and cautiously to the spot where 
it had thenshone, he removed a small piece of 
board, when a brilliant light flashed up through 
the aperture which Robert Dyecy, when El- 
thorpe was absent, had by Ashton’s direction 
enlarged. 

He could now see, as well as hear, and 
counted thirteen men, all of whom, with two 
exceptions, were, as became their character, wild, 
savage and fierce looking. One of these was 
Elthorpe himself, who has in another chapter been 
ibed as being hand the greatest draw- 
back to his good looks beirz his unsteady eye, 
which avoided looking another in the face. 

The other was a youth of not more than 
seventeen, and almost femininely beaatiful. As 
Ashton finished counting them, the clock struck 
eleven. 

“If any one failed to be here by eleven, he 
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was to forfeit his share of our gains—was it not 
so, Hubert ?’’ said Elthorpe. 

“Tt was.” 

“Can any one present say aught to the con- 
trary ?”’ asked the chief. 

He waited a minute, but all remained silent. 

“Are all here, Hubert?” was his next 
question. 

“ All but one.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“The Guernsey fisherman.” 

“ He who is called Sir Sapient?” 

“ The same.” 

“Can he have turned traitor?” 

“T think not.” 

“T'll vouch for him,” said Clinker, “that he 
8 as true as steel.” 

“T don’t like his being absent, anyhow,” said 
Elthorpe. 

“Nor I,” said Hubert. ‘ Who knows but 
that he has fallen into dangerous company, and 
may be frightened into betraying our retreat ?” 

“T would suggest the propriety of there being 
a sentinel placed near the mouth of the cave,” 
said one. 

“There must be,’”’ said Elthorpe. “That 
fellow’s absence seems to me to be suspicions. 
Who among you, my brave comrades, will un- 
dertake the duty?” 

“T will,” said Hubert, finding that no one 
answered. 

“Tf he who is missing should make his ap- 
pearance, he will know the watchword,” said 
Elthorpe. “If any one comes who can’t answer 
it, strike him down, if it be Sir Philip himself.” 

“You may depend on me,” was the answer, 
and seizing a torch he was about to withdraw. 

“Stop one moment,” said Elthorpe. “If 
anything should happen that we are obliged to 
disperse in a hurry, and every one has to look 
out for his own life, it may be a long time, 
Hubert, before we meet again. If I should not 
again see you for the present, I charge you not 
to forget our compact.” 

“You mean concerning the fellow who stopped 
at the Hall a few nights ago, and called his name 
Ashton ?” 

“Yes. You know that he owes us his life, 
for he caused the death of one of our most fear- 
less men, and cheated us out of ten thousand 
pounds.” 

“ The last named offence is the more provok- 
ing of the two. If I fall in with him, he will 
find that he has a heavy reckoning to pay.” 

“Go, now, Hubert, and if you hear or see 
anything which you think portends nus danger, 
don’t fail to giye the alarm. Your watch wont 
be a long one. By twelve o’elock we shall be 
ready to leave this place, never more to return.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
CONCLUSION. 


Asuton had joined the soldiers, who were 
keeping guard near the entrance of the cave. 

“ The hour has come,’’ said he, in a whisper, 
“and whatever you see or hear, remain perfectly 
still, unless I give orders to the contrary.” 

He then proceeded, in the same low voice, to 
give certain directions. 

Meanwhile, the old clock in the Hall was 
striking the hour of twelve. Its hollow, monot- 
onous sounds fell with a startling distinctness on 
the ear, in the silence of the midnight hour. 
They had hardly died away, when the dip of oars 
was heard, and a boat, half way between the 
shore and the little schooner, could be dimly 
descried in the faint starlight. Otherwise, the 
deep silence remained unbroken. 

The boat was still some distance from the 
shore, when a red and glimmering light was 
suddenly thrown from the outlet of the cave, 
and through the intervening bushes, # man 
whom Ashton recognized as Hubert, could be 
seen bending forward, shading his eyes with one 
and, from the glare of the torch which he held 
in the other. 

“ Now,” said Ashton. 

Those with him understood what the word 
meant, and two of them darting to the spot, 
pinioned his arms, while Ashton tied a handker- 
chief over his mouth, to prevent his giving the 
alarm. All this was done so suddenly, and so 
unexpectedly, that there was no time for resist- 
ance. Ina minute or two, a voice was heard 
net far from the mouth of the cave. 

“Hubert, where are you ?” it said. 

‘There was no answer, and the person who had 
spoken, came nearer. 

“ Have they sent the boat ashore yet ?” it said. 
Still no answer. 

“He may have gone down to the shore to see 
about the boat,” said another voice. “‘ Why 
don’t you look and see?” 

“Look yourself; I sha’n’t. Something’s 
wrong, in my opinion—Haubert isn’t the man to 
desert his post.” 

“You are always seeing a lion in your path ; 
stand aside, and give me a chance to pass.”’ 

At the moment he said this, a strong barricade 
was placed against the mouth of the cave. 

“You may return,” said Ashton, “and tell 
your chief that he and his band are prisoners.” 

A wild, frantic cry showed how the intelligence 
was received. And soon a mingling of angry 
and despairing voices in half stifled sounds, 
struggled along the underground passages, and 
reached the ears of the soldiers, who were keep- 
ing watch in thechamber. Gradually they grew 
fainter, and at last ceased altogether. 

Two or three minutes had elapsed, when they 
heard a slight noise. The tapestry was then 
thrust aside, and Elthorpe appeared standing at 
the opening in the wainseot, made by shoving 
aside the panelled door. Behind him stood one, 
with a dark, savage looking face, peering over 
his shoulder. 

“ Baffled,” said he, and turning with the 
quickness of thought, the panel was restored to 
its place. 

“He didn’t like the looks of our muskets,” 
said one of the soldiers, “‘ and thought it best to 
go back into the trap.” 

“ And has saved us the trouble of taking him,” 
said another. 

“ Which might have been attended with some 
danger, for I could see that his belt was well 
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“ And so was the fellow’s behind him, no 
doubt.” 

These and a few other remarks had been in- 
terchanged, when a door on another side of the 
room was slowly swung back. It was the same 
that opened into the picture gallery, through 
which Ophelia Delville had passed the night she 
got bewildered, and found herself, at last, at the 
door of the outlaw’s den. 

A man entered the apartment, clothed in the 
habit of a monk. His face was concealed by his 
cowl, and his voice was subdued and hollow, as 
he said: 

“ Peace be with you, my children.” 

The soldiers did not speak, but looked at 
each other with amazement. 

“Peace be with you,” he repeated. “Iam 
a pilgrim from the Holy Isle, and am_ belated. 
Seeing a light, I made bold to enter, that I 
might crave rest and refreshment of the noble 
owner of this ancient place. Where can I find 
him?” . 

“T am unable to tell you, holy father,” replied 
one of the soldiers. 

“He may have betaken himself to rest. But 
it matters not; I shall, no doubt, find some one 
in the servant’s hall, who will give me a crust 
from the pantry, a draught fromthe spring, and 
a bench in a corner to lie on.” 

“You wont get much rest here,” said he who 
had last spoken. “It is found that a band of 
robbers have taken up their quarters beneath the 
building, and we are placed here to prevent their 
escape.” 

“And if, in attempting it, any should be 
mortally wounded, I shall be here to shrive 
them.” 

“ Well, there’s no knowing but they may wish 
for your services, for if the rest are like one I saw 
just now, they’re from over the sea, I take it, and 
such outlandish gentry believe in the mummery 
you speak of, I’ve been told.” 

“Speak not thus lightly, my son, of what 
thou understandest not. Once more, peace be 
with you.” 

He now turned towards the door, which opened 
ona staircase. Ere he had time to reach it, it 
was thrown wide open, and Moina stood before 
him ; Sir Philip and Ashton were close behind 
her. 

“False monk,” said Moina, “ the betrayer is 
betrayed. Your cunningly laid plan has failed 
you.” 

“T only wish that the time and means could 
be given me for revenge,” was the Miswer. 

“In the first place, it might be well for you to 
know on whom to revenge yourself.” 

“T know that a few days since, only two per- 
sons living knew the way by which I entered 
this chamber five minutes ago—even the most 
trusted of my band were ignorant of it.”” 

“ And those two ?” 

“One is your daughter. The name of the 
other I choose pot to tell.” 

“There is no need that you should. Her 
name is Ophelia Delville.” 

“ And she has perjured herself. I could have 
believed it of your low-born daughter, but not of 
her.” 

“If to reveal what they witnessed, could in 
the case of either be called a crime, then both 
are guiltless. Your secret was known to a 
third.” 

“To whom ?” 

“To me?” 

“Your answer gives the lie to what you have 
said. It could have been revealed to you only 
by one of them.” 

“ When I tell you that on the night Ophelia 
Delville stood in the presence of you and your 
fiendish compeers, I was where I could hear and 
see all, you may think differently. Every word 
of that oath you compelled her to take, while 
that desperado, your chosen friend, held a 
poniard to her breast, is even now glowing before 
me, as if written in letters of fire. Would you 
like to hear it?” 

“Find your answer here,” he exclaimed, 
snatching a pistol which had been concealed un- 
der his monk’s dress, and aiming it at her head, 
before those who stood near had time to prevent 


him. 

But the hand which held it was unsteady, and 
the ball only grazed the cheek of his intended 
victim. The shock, however, was such that she 
would have fallen, had she not been prevented 
by Ashton, who sprang to her assistance. For 
the moment, the attention of those present was 
drawn towards her. Taking advantage of this, 
Elthorpe made an attempt to rush past Sir Philip, 
who still stood at the head of the stairs. 

In the struggle that ensued, desperate as it 
was, Elthorpe succeeded in drawing a second 
pistol from his belt, which probably would have 
proved fatal to Sir Philip, had not one of the 
soldiers wrenched it from his hand. In doing 
80, it accidentally went off, and the contents were 
lodged in Elthorpe’s side. He reeled, sallied a 
little to one side, but recovered himself and stood 
upright. 

“This seals my doom,” said he, pressing his 
hand on the wound so tightly that the blood 
trickled through his fingers. “ Betterso than by 
the hangman’s hand. I have enjoyed my brief 
season of power, and power is sweet, however 
attained. I have for years bent a set of un- 
tamed, ferocious spirits to my will. They are 
brave, though I must own that they are cruel. 
Sir Philip, let my blood blot out the memory of 
my perfidy and crime, so far as not to let your 
curse follow me beyond the grave. And my 
comrades—but it is of no use to plead for them. 
The law must—” 

A sudden faintness seized him, and arrested 
his words. He was placed on the bed, and in 
half an hour, he was no more. 

“*He that soweth to the wind, shall reap the 
whirlwind,’”’ were the words of Moina, as tak- 
ing her daughter by the arm, who had entered 
and stood by the bedside, she drew her from the 
room. 





Months have passed away, and the guilty 
confederates of Elthorpe have meta fitting doom. 
It is a keen, frosty evening, and lights are 
beaming from the windows of Alburn Hall. 
There has been a double wedding in the little 








gothic church about a mile distant, and Sir 
Philip Lyle and his wife, late Ophelia Delville, 
have hastened home, as they have caused a 
sumptuous entertainment to be prepared for the 
newly wedded, and those composing the bridal 
cortege. 

“They are coming already,” said Ophelia, 
running to a window which looked upon the 
broad avenue leading to the principal entrance, 
and which was now enamelled with snow, made 
crisp by a hard frost. 

“Tt is hardly time for them to be here yet,” 
said Sir Philip. 

“T was certain I heard bells,’’ said she, as a 
carriage and several sleighs turned into the 
avenue. 

In fifteen minutes, a happy party was assem- 
bled in the drawing-room. 

“How well you are looking, Markland,” said 
Sir Philip. ‘And you, too,” he added, turning 
to Marion Lee, now Mrs. Markland. “I hardly 
expected that either of you had so fully recovered 
from the effects of the trying ordeal through 
which you have passed.” 

The phrase, “how well you are looking,” 
might have been applied to Markland and his 
bride in more senses than one; yet, handsome 
and fine looking as he was, in every respect, and 
lovely as was Marion, with her soft, lustrous 
eyes, and her fresh, red lips, with their arch 
curve, Ashton and his bride were by no means 
thrown into the shade. He, with his dark, 
spirited beauty, and manners full of a frank 
heartiness, which found its way to every heart; 
and Sybil with her bloom, brilliance and buoy- 
ancy, were of themselves enough to infuse light, 
and joy, and animation, through a company less 
disposed for enjoyment than the one assembled. 

There was one present, however, who sat 
apart from the rest, pale and melancholy. It 
was Frederick Lee. Even when he saw that his 
deep repentance for suffering himself to be led 
away by one like Elthorpe, although at the time 
he entertained no suspicion of the depth of his 
depravity, was accepted by Miles Markland, 
whom he had so deeply injured, as well as the 
rest, as an atonement for what he had done, he 
could not forget that his criminality was not 
lessened by their generosity. 

As for Madge Larcom, whom Sir Philip and 
his young wife had néade a point of treating 
with the greatest consideration, she was happier 
and more cheerful than she had been for many 
a long and weary month. 

Before the departure of the guests, David 
Winterton, who was still active, and in the fall 
enjoyment of health, was by Sir Philip formally 
re-instated in his office of steward, at Alburn 
Hall. This arrangement was the more pleasant, 
from its having been previously settled that Sir 
Philip should remove to his late residence, and 
that Ashton and his wife should remain at Alburn 
Hall till he was able to find some place suited 
to the fortune wiich had been left him by ‘his 
generons friend in India. . J . 





A CUNNING TRICK. 


Dr. Wallcott, the celebrated Peter Pindar, 
was an eccentric character, and had a great 
many queer notions of his own. A good story 
is told by one of his cotemporaries of the man- 
ner in which he once tricked his publisher. ‘lhe 
latter, wishing to buy the copyright of his works, 
offered him by letter a life annuity of £200. 
The doctor, learning that the publisher was very 
anxious to buy, demanded £300. In reply. the 
latter appointed a day on which he would call on 
the doctor and talk the matterover. At the day 
assigned the doctor received him in entire 
dishabille, even to the nightcap, and having ag- 
gravated the sickly look of a naturally cadaver- 
ous face, by purposely abstaining from the use of 
a razor for some days, he had all the appearance 
of a candidate for quick consumption. Added 
to this the crafty author assumed a hollow and 
most sepulchral cough, such as would excite the 
pity of even a sheriff’s officer, and would make 
a rich man’s heir crazy with joy. The publish- 
er, however, refused to give more than £200, 
till suddenly the doctor broke out into a violent 
fit of coughing, which produced an offer of £250. 
The doctor peremptorily refused, and was 
seized almost instantly with another even more 
frightful and longer protracted attack, that nearly 
sutfocated him—when the publisher, thinking it 
impossible that such a man could live long, 
raised his offer, and closed with him at £300. 
The old rogue lived some twenty-five or thirty 
years afterwards.—Literary Recorder. 





ARABIC SAYINGS. 

If it is thy belief, O, my son, that the garden 
of Eden is guarded by lions, let it be thy sole 
endeavor here below to learn to combat these 
lions. — Despise not the poor. Even in the 
humble flint sleep the warm sparks which may 
light up the night. Make thee, O, rich man, 
rather as a steel to the stone, and entice the 
slumbering sparks out of it.—When the angel 
of the Lord would look into thee as into a mir- 
ror, be then thy soul pure as the sources of the 
Nile, not as the slime of the dwindled river.— 
Cast not away the crystal thou mayst chance to 
find, because ye went forth to seek tor diamonds. 
—Look upon the world as a glass house ; then 
be a sun and penetrate it—Make thy home, O, 
my son, in the breast of purity, even as the 
nightingale builds her nest in the branches of the 
rose tree.—Make not thine enemy thy physician, 
nor thine adversary thy cook.— When thou wilt 
discharge the arrow of truth, first dip its point 
in honey.—The blind praise not the glitter of the 
diamond, nor the deat the sound of the cymbal. 
—If sorrow is an arrow, touch not the string of 
the bow.—Eat in the oasis, fast in the desert.— 
To heat the iron is nothing; thou must also 
bring it to the anvil.—Cast not dates hefore the 
animal accustomed to thistles.—Bite not the 
finger which puts honey into thy mouth.—Shoot 
not thine arrows against heaven, for they will 
never reach the head of Allah.—Palestine and 
the East. 





PROFESSIONAL BEGGARS. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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There is a good story told of one of this | 
race, one Maggy, a well-known character, in | 
| me—can you tell me—which—which—’ 
been completed, to their horror. One of the | M 


a town in Ireland. The poorhouse had just 


great unpaid guardians, strutting in all the dig- 
nity and importance of his appointment, to 


which he had that day been elected, accosted | 


Maggy. “ Well, Maggy, how are you? Have 
you seen the tine house we have built tor you ¢” 
“‘O, your honor, long life to ye ; remember your 
poor ould widders, and give me a little sixpence 
this morning to break my fast!’ “0, no, 
Maggy, no more begging allowed now; go to 
the poorhouse, and 1 will take care that you are 
admitted.” “Is it to that place you would send 
me, your honor? 1 go to the poorhonse to be 
washed—to be washed like a baby! I'd die 
first !”—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MISS SNIBBS’S CONFESSION. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 

Miss Syisps seated herself in her big, stuffed 
rocking-chair—smoothed, with her fat, dimpled 
hands, her checked apron—composed the snowy 
cap that framed in her round, healthy, rosy face 
—placed her two chubby, slippered feet upon an 
ottoman, and said to me, patronizingly enough: 

“ Listen to me, Margaret!” 

And so I listened. 

“ You see,” began Miss Snibbs, “I was a flirt 
—a terrible flirt. I wasn’t contented with having 
even two strings to my bow, but I must have 
twenty. I could not accept the homage of one 
heart, and rest easily. One was nothing, while 
a score was ajoy, a glory. I was—(here Miss 
Snibbs held her little hand over her light eyes) 
I was, when I was a girl, about as handsome as 
—as I wanted to be, although I say it—who 
should not say it? And when I went to L—— 
Seminary, [ was called the belle of the school. 
I was proud of the title, as you would be, if you 
were handsome.” 

“ But, Miss Snibbs—”’ I interrupted. 

“Don’t disturb me, Margaret. Every one 
knows that you are plain enough.” 

I bit my lips and was silent. 

“ Well, as I was saying, I was proud of the 
title, and I worked hard to retain it. I hadn’t 
been at school long, before I had brought every 
student to my feet, each with a burning declara- 
tion of love.” 

Here, chubby Miss Snibbs looked down at her 
chubby little feet, and rubbed her chubby face 
with her chubby hands. She was proud of her 
hands and feet. 

“T said that I had brought every student to 
my feet—with the exception of one, I"m forced 
toadd. This one exception was a trouble to me. 
He was a fine-looking fellow, with large hazel 
eyes, and a deep expression lying over his whole 
face. I liked him better than all the rest for his 
very obstinacy. 

“*You can’t fool him, as you have all the 
rest,’ said my room-mate to me one day. ‘He 
loves Mary Harris, and hasn’t eyes, heart, or a 
thought for any one else.’ 

“T tossed my head lightly at her words. ‘I 
have conquered every other heart, and I shall 
conquer his,’ I said, emphatically. ‘Not a fig 
do I care for Mary Harris. I could rid myself 
of twenty such rivals, in the twinkling of an 
eye, if I cared.’ 

“The next day my words were repeated all 
over the school, and before night, I suppose, 
reached the ears of Charlie Hargrave, the owner 
of the one unconquered heart. In less than a 
week I received a beautiful bouquet from him, 
accompanied by @ sweet nofe. I showed the 
note, and wore the flowers in my curls, and 
boasted intolerably of the suc¢egs that was snre 


; to crown my efforts. {I puton.a pitying look in 


the presence of Mary Harris, and brought all 
my charms out to battle against the heart of 
Charlie Hargrave. At last he came to see me 
every evening ; walked with me in the cool hours 
of the morning, and said many things to me, 
such as handsome girls always hear many times 
in their young womanhood.” 

Miss Snibbs looked at me, when she said 
handsome. I understood her glance—I was 
homely, you see. 

“ Well, one evening my landlady came up to 
my room, and said that Charlie Hargrave wished 
to see me alone in the parlor a few minutes. I 
knew why he wished to see me alone. I knew 
what he came to tell me, and my heart leaped 
with its vain joy. You see, Margaret, he loved 
me! Idressed my hair carefully, put on my 
most becoming dress—a plain, blue muslin— 
fastened some flowers upon my bosom—flowers 
that Charlie had sent me, and went down to 
him. I think now that I looked beautifully, 
Margaret. You needn’t smile. If a woman is 
handsome she is sure to know it, and if she is 
homely (Miss Snibbs leoked significantly into 
my face again) she ought to have sense enough 
to realize 4t.” ; 

“Yes ma’am,” I said, meekly. 

Miss Snibbs paused in her narrative, played 
with the strings of her checked apron, rubbed 
the rosy palms of her little hands together, and 
looked persistently out of the window. 

“Go on, please,” I said. 

“Margaret, listen to me; I am going to tell 
you something that never passed my lips before. 
Margaret, I say, listen to me!” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, I went down stairs to meet Charlie 
Hargrave. He was looking finely—nobly. I 
blushed a little, and made pretty, stammering 
speeches when he addressed me. At last, with 
a suddenness that quite discomposed me, he went 
down upon his knees before me, grasping my 
hand as he did so. Ihave a very pretty hand, 
you know, Margaret.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“‘T have long been wishing to ask you a 
question, Charlotte,’ he said, fixing his deep 
eyes upon iny face. ‘I tremble to ask it now. 
O, that I knew the answer that would come 
from your sweet mouth. I dare not ask you 
now, for fear your answer will be a crnel one. I 
prefer even this dreadfal, excruciating torture of 
uncertainty to the blackness of a sure hopeless- 
ness. Dare I say what burns through my heart 
for utterance ” 

“I bowed my head, and whispered, ‘Say 
what you will, Charlie.’ 

“¢ Well, then, dearest Charlotte, will you tell 


“« What, Charlie?’ 

“¢ Which—which weighs the most, a pound of 
feathers, or a pound of stones ?’ 

“ You see, Margaret, I was Sql. And now 
listen to me.” 

“ Well.” 

“Listen to me, Margaret—I never flirted 
afterwards.” 


——— + 2eoe 





All who have been great and good without 


Christianity, would have been much greater and 
better with it. 


| CASE OF CONSCIENCE, 

“Friend Broadbrim,” said Zephaniah Straight- 
lace to his master, a rich Quaker in the city ot 
Brotherly Love, “thou canst not eat of mutton 
at the noon-tide meal to-day.” 

“ Wherefore not?” asked the good Quaker. 

“ Because the dog that appertaineth to that 
son of Belial, whom the word calleth Foxcraft, 
hath come into my pantry and stolen it, yea, 
eaten it up.” 


witness against thy neighbor. Art thou sure it 
was friend Foxcraft’s domestic animal ?” 

“ Yea, verily, I saw it with my own eyes, and 
it was lawyer Foxcraft’s large dog, even Pinch- 
em.” 

“Upon what evil times we have fallen,” 
sighed the harmless Quaker, as he wended his 
way to the office of his neighbor. 

“Friend Gripus,” said he, ‘1 want to ask thy 
opinion.” 

“Tam all attention,” replied the scribe, laying 
down his pen. 

“ Supposing, friend Foxcraft, that my dog 
had gone into my neighbor’s pantry and stolen 
therefrom a leg of mutton, and I saw him, and I 
could call him by name, what ought I to do ¢” 

“ Pay for the mutton; nothing can be more 
clear.” 

“ Know then, friend Foxcraft, thy dog, even 
that men denominate Pinch’em, hath stolen from 
my pantry a leg of mutton, of the just value of 
four shillings and sixpence, which I paid for it 
in the market this morning.” 

“O, well, then it is my opinion that I must 
pay for it.” And having received the amount, 
the worthy friend turned to depart. 

“Tarry a little, friend Broadbrim,” said the 
lawyer. ‘Of a verity I have yet further to say 
unto thee. Thou owest me nine shillings for 
advice.” 

“Then verily, I must pay thee, and it is my 
opinion that 1 have touched pitch and been 
defiled.” — Christian Freeman. 





CHINESE NERVE. 


We have been accustomed to consider the 
Chinese a pusillanimous race ; but a correspon- 
dent of the London Times relates the following 
contradictory experience: ‘The Chinese are 
certainly not a nervous race. On the parade 
ground to the east of this walless and citadelless 
city of Victoria, some 500 men of the 50th may 
be daily seen at their exercise. A cloud of 
Chinese children take advantage of the severity 
of discipline to hang upon their skirts, stooping 
down and picking up the cartridge papers trom 
between the feet of the immovable redcoats, who 
dare not even raise a foot to tread upon the 
fingers that tickle their ankles. We are too poor 
in men to be able to spare any to keep the 
_ Up in the ravine behind Government 

Jouse, a detachment is firing. at a target at a 
range of 1000 yards. That target has its at- 
tendant company of more adult kuxhees. They 
can scarcely be kept at a safe distance, and when 
the bugle sounds to cease tiring, they rush in and 
dig out the wasted lead. Further off, on the 
side of the mountain, with little flagstaffs fixed 
on the rocks at various ranges, a field battery is 
practising with shot and shell. Straight in the 
line of fire, the Chinese washermen are spread- 
ing their clothes to dry upon the brushwood, 
quite unconcerned at the discharges, satistied to 
confide in the skill of the artiliery men, and 
having a full practical knowledge of the flight 
of shot. At the short ranges the shells must 
pass a few feet over their heads. It cannot be 
that men who behave thus can be of a race of 
cowards.” 





THE PIANO. 


Musical instruments, in which the tones were 
produced by keys, acting upon stretched strings, 
ure of considerable antiquity; but the piano- 
forte, properly so called, is an invention of the 
last century. The instrument that immediately 
preceded it, was the harpsichord, in which the 
wire was twitched by a small tongue of crow- 
quill, attached to an apparatus called a jack, 
moved by the key. At length, in an auspicious 
hour for the interests of music, the idea arose 
that, by causing the key to strike the string, in- 
stead of pulling it, the tone might be considerably 
improved, and the general capabilities of the 
instrument otherwite extended. ‘his contrivance 
opened an entirely new field to the player, by 
giving him the power of expression, in addition 
to that of execution; for, by varying the touch, 
a greater or less degree of torce could be given 
to the blow on the string—whereby the ettect ot 
piano and forte might be produced at pleasure. 
This was the great feature of the new invention, 
and gave to the improved instrument the name 
of piano-forte. Who was the inventor does not 
appear certain. ‘The merit has been ascribed by 
turns to the Germans, the Italians, and the 
English ; and the date of the invention is also 
obscure.—Scientific American. 





TO DESTROY WHITE DAISIES. 


We cannot prescribe for all soils and localities, 
but in our own case we have always found the 
cure very simple. Getin better grasses and they 
will run out this pest. ‘nis may be done in 
many instances by giving them a top dressing of 
yard manure or compost, aided by plaster, sown 
a bushel per acre. Secondly, we would cultivate 
a hoed crop, with thorough tillage, and stock 
heavy with grasses most natural to the soil. 
Both these remedies we have found effective as 
long as the causes remain active; yet as these 
cease, the daisy will creep in again, and must be 
again combated. We have found simply a 
sowing of plaster to have good effects in de- 
stroying them. Daisies should always be cut 
when quite green, to prevent the seed from ma- 
turing and scattering on the soil. When so cut, 
they make good fodder, and much cause for 
future trouble from them is removed.—Corres- 
pondent of the Country Gentleman. 





It is no small attainment to learn what to ex- 

ct of the world in which we dwell; and it is 
not from books, however wise, but trom living 
men and women, that we shall make it. 











SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each elegantly illustrated with four larg: 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or 
we will send the sx novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar, We are resolved upon small profits aud 
quick sales : 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirz on tae Winc. A Tale of 
Fortune's Freaks and Fancies A fine story of life in 
its various phases and under some of its mort romantic 
incidents. By..... LIEUTENANT MUKKAY. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, Tae Duke anv THe Lazzanone. 
A story of tragic interest, portraying scenes in one of 
the most stirring times of the history of Naples 
By SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divote tue Back- 


WoopsMaN. A Vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. y LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Smvccten ov tue 
CHesaPeake. Astory of the sea and our own const. 
A brilliant and stirring nautical te! from a favorite 
author. By......++--.----+----»-Jd. H. INGRAHAM. 
PIONEER: or, Tue Apventuners oF Tux Borpes. 
A dobar and vivid American story—true to the 
life of the backwoods. By......Dr.J.H. ROBINSON. 
| THE HEART'S SECRET: or, Tux Forrunes or 4 
| 








Soupier. A story of love ‘and the low latitudes. A 

charmingtale from one of our old and favorite authors. 

BYn wns cecccsvercercereeee LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

Enclose the money and receive eithér or all by return 
of 


(> For sale st all of the periodical depots. 


rf j 
| 


“ Beware, friend Zephaniah, of bearing fare 4 


s 





Pousetvife’'s Department. 





[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union. 
Pepperpot. 

Boil the tripe the day before it is wanted until it is 
thoroughly tender; set it aside with the liquor in which 
it was boiled ; cut it in small pieces about an inch square ; 
veabtturn it to the pot with the liquor, and let it simmer 
slowly several hours. Tripe can scarcely be cooked too 
much. Add sweet marjoram, thyme, summer savory. 
salt, red pepper, and dumplings about the size of a mar- 
ble. Halfan hour before the pepperpot is served, add 
potatoes eut in quarters. Serve it asasoup. If it is 
liked thickened, add a little thickening of butter and 
flour. 

Taste of Turnips in Milk, 

If strict attention is paid to giving eows turnips only 
immediately after being milked, night and morning, nei- 
ther milk nor butter will taste of turnips. This has 
been followed several seasons in Dumfrieshire, England, 
with entire success. Inany instance of turnips baving 
been given before milking, the flavor of the milk was 
disagreeably strong of turnips. 





To remove Marks from Tables. 

Hot dishes sometimes leave whitish marks on varnished 
tables, when set, as they should not be, carelessly upon 
them. To remove it, pour some lamp oil on the spot, 
and rub it hard with a soft cloth. Then pour on a little 
spirits, and rub it dry with another cloth, and the white 
mark will disappear, leaving the table bright as before. 


Cooking Potatoes. 

Peel them six or eight hours before dinner, steep them 
in cold water, put them on the fire in cold water with 
salt, boil gently till nearly done, take the water from 
them, and again put them on the fire with the lid on, 
till quite done; take a fork and mash them; never use a 
spoon, as that does not allow the moisture to escape. 





To make French Mustard. 

Put on a plate one ounce of best mustard powder with a 
tablespoonful of salt, a few leaves of tarragon, and a elove 
of garlic mixed fine; pour on it by degrees a sufficient 
quantity of vinegar to dilute it to the proper consistency, 
say about a wineglassful; mix it with a wooden spoon. 
Do not use it in less than twenty-four hours. 





A very nice Stew of Tripe. 

Boil the tripe several hours until very tender; cut it 
up in pieces the size of the bowl of a spoon; set it to stew 
in some of the liquor in which it was boiled. Add red 
pepper and salt to your taste; then thicken it with butter 
and flour, and let it stew slowly for severa! hours. 


Chervil Sauce, 

After having picked a large handful of chervil leaf by 
leaf, put it into a small stewpan with a little of the best 
gravy; let it simmer till the pan becomes dry; then add 
as much stock as is requisite; squeeze into it a lemon, 
and add a little sugar to make it palatable, with some 
white wine. 





To make Wine Lozenges. 

Steep one ounce of isinglass in water for twelve hours, 
using very little water for this purpose; then boil it in 
one pint of port or Madeira wine until evaporated to one 
half, pour into a mould, and when cold, cut into lozen- 
ges with a large pair of scissors. These are highly tonic, 
used in moderation. 

Imperial Pop. 

Take three ounces of cream of tartar, an ounce of 
bruised ginger, a pound and a half of white sugar, en 
ounce of lemon-juice, and pour a gallon and a half of 
boiling water on them, add two table-spoonsfuls of yeast. 
Mix, bottle, and tie down the corks as usual. 





Tincture of Allspice. 

Bruised allspice one ounce and a half; brandy a pint. 
Steep a fortnight, occasionally shaking, then pour off the 
clear liquor. Excellent for many of the uses of allspice, 
for making a bishop, mulling wine, flavoring gravies, 
potted meats, ete. 





Gas a sanitary Agent. 

The Medical Gazette of Lisbon asserts that all the 
persons of that city who reside in houses lighted by gas, 
escaped the yellow fever—a very notable and important 
fact, if i on a suffici broad basis. 

Rat Exterminator. 

Mix powdered nux vomica with oatmeal, and lay it in 
their haunts, observing proper precaution to prevent ac- 
cidents. Another method is, to mix oatmeal with a little 
powdered phosphorus. 





Essence of Ginger. 

Let four ounces of Jamaica ginger be well bruised, and 
put it into a pint of rectified spirite of wine. Let it re- 
main a fortnight, then press and filter it. A little essence 
of cayenne may be added if wished. 





To make Perry. 

Perry is made in the same way as cider, only from 
pears, which must be kept dry. The best pears for this 
purpose are those least fitted foreating. Theredder they 
are, the better. 

Rancid Butter. 

This may be restored by melting itin a water bath, 
with some coarsely powdered animal charcoal (which has 
been thoroughly sifted from dust), and strained through 
flannel. 

A Hint. 

In making coffee, observe that the broader the bottom 

and the amalier the top of the veseel, the better it will be. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rour- 
TRENTH Volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and shail continue to de- 
serve its remarkablesuccess. The members of any family 
in which Batiou’s Pictoriat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. F 

7 it contains portraits of all noted indivie uals, male 
or female, who may appear among us 

It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and publie buildings, north and south. 

1 It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 

(> It contains sixteen super royal octave pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellan 

It canvot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it yo weekly visitor 

> The best writers in the country ere engaged as 
conten contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 

(> It is admitted = all hands te be the cheapest 
week) rin the world! 

T7- Iteengravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with al) noted lovalities 

i\4 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 

(7 Thus forming » paper origiual in design. and 
favorite in every part of our Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 
One copy, one year 


t eoceccceccese - 20 
One copy, two years ‘ 40 
Five copies. ome year. . ocedoegers ow @ 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 

of the clab) are ; . 


Any postmaster can receive 8 copy of the paper to his 
own adress at the lowest club rate. 
{> Sample copies sent when desired. 
Published each Satvapar, by MLM. 
No. 22 Winter &t., Boston, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BRIGHTEST SIDE. 





BY. BELL BRANDON. 


Behind yon canopy of cloud 

The monarch of the day is sinking, 
And as he fades, I think aloud 

Of what I have all day been thinking ; 
A voice, not loud, but plain to all, 
Is breathed all day from that bright ball, 

*‘ Like me, in poverty or pride, 

Look always on the brightest side.” 


See how, his daily labor done, 
He gilds the blackest clouds with light, 
O, may you always, like the sun, 
Shed golden hues on sorrow’s night ; 
For life is but a cloud at best, 
Though bright the robes with which ’tis drest, 
Remember, then, whate’er betide, 
Look always on the brightest side. 


O, learn to imitate the sun, 
To gild, like him, the clouds of sorrow, 
And when at eve your labor's done, 
You'll think with joy upon to-morrow; 
And were that eve the eve of life, 
The sleep of death will end the strife, 
And then you'll cross the chasm wide, 
And be upon the brightest side. 





HATRED. 
Warped by the world in disappointment’s school, 
In words too wise, in conduct there a fool ; 
Too firm to yield, and far too proud to stoop, 
Doomed by his very virtues for a dupe, 
He cursed those virtues as the cause of ill, 
And not the traitors who betrayed him still; 
Nor deemed the gifts bestowed on better men, 
Had left him joy, and means to give again. 
Feared, shunned, belied, ere youth had lost her force, 
He hated man too much to feel remorse. 
And thought the voice of wrath a sacred call 
To pay the injuries of some on all.—ByrRon. 





HOME. 
The angry word suppressed, the taunting thought; 
Subduing and subdued, the petty strife, 
Which clouds the color of domestic life ; 
The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 
Fron the large aggregate of little things ; 
On these smail cares of daughter, wife, or friend, 
The almost sacred joys of home depend. 

Hannan More. 








Unfit for greatness, I her snares defy, 

And look on riches with untainted eye; 

To others let the glittering baubles fall, 

Content shall place us tar above them all. 
CHURCHILL. 








Domestic Story Department. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


EVELYN’S TRIAL. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 





“Now tell me how it happened, Milly, for 
mama will never let me know; and what hurt 
can it possibly do, now that the mischief is 
done ?” 

“Please, Miss Evelyn, I don’t dare. Mis- 
tress would not like it, if I told you.” . 

“She shall never know it, Milly. Nobody 
will hear you tell me, and I promise—see, I cross 
my two little fingers, and say I will never let 
anybody know that I have heard anything about 
it.” 

“Well, then—you know Ican’t refuse you 
anything, my darling, and Miss Maria wont be 
home very soon, and perhaps I will tell you 
some things that happened about that time.” 

“ Milly, tell me ail. I don’t want half a story, 
and have to guess the other half. Tell me the 
whole truth. Tell me, Milly,” I continued, 
bursting into tears, “how 1 came to be such 
a frightful looking child.” 

“Don’t say so, Miss Evelyn. It is wicked. 
It was God’s will, and you must not murmur at 
it.” 

I covered my face, and wept bitterly. Was 
it God’s will, that I should be so repulsive to all 
around me—that the poor, mutilated cheek and 
eye should so repulse all loving hearts from me— 
that while others, who had no beauty in their 
hearts, no intellect comparable with mine, none 
of the strong, imperishable, passionate love which 
I knew was in my heart, they would be petted, 
caressed, fondled, while I must stand aloof, with 
my strange, sad look, longing, dying for that 
which was bestowed upon them, yet not daring 
to approach? Was it God’s will? 

Milly Carr had been my mother’s head ser- 
vant before I was born—a sort of upper woman 
—a housekeeper if you will, and the confidant 
of the whole household. Nothing was ever done 
without Milly’s advice and consent. She ruled 
my mother, people said. At any rate, she never 
resisted Milly. I had known my mother to 
promise a thing, and Milly to prevent the per- 
formance, just by a look of warning. 

Milly’s story was short and hurried. She 
looked frequently to the door, shut down the 
window, and sat upon the edge of her chair, with 
her hand on her knee, ready to start in a mo- 
ment, all the time she was telling me. Tyrant 
as she was, she yet feared to committhe breach 
of trust to which I had been urging her. 

The story was short, as I said. It was a wild 
tale of miserable weakness, of passionate tem- 
per, of long, long repentance, and the crushing 
down of anoble heart. As it unfolded, I learned 
my mother’s causeless jealousy of my father, 
who, on discovering that she cherished it, went 
away from his home, and had never returned— 
that on the night when he left her, nearly dis- 
tracted with her feelings, she had taken glass 
after glass of wine, until she was perfectly stu- 
pefied, and had been put to bed—that after 
Milly, who slept with her, was asleep, she rose, 
took me from my cradle, and sat as they sup- 
posed, rocking me by the fire. 

“I woke up,” said Milly, “ with a great start, 
hearing youcry out. I sprang out of bed, and 
ran to the fire. There you lay with the red-hot 
andiron against your little head. I took you up, 
and saw that it had burned deep into your neck 
and cheek, and injured your eye. I thought 
you were dead, but you revived, and I covered 
the burns as well as I could, but they were too 
deep to heal without terrible scars.” 

“Tf I had only died, Milly !” 





“Hush, child! Was not your poor mother 
punished enough by seeing that frightful mark 
upon the face of her delicate baby, wiihout the 
feeling of having killed it? Besides, have you 
no thankfulness that lips and forehead and nose 
were not destroyed? Is it not something, that 
the scars were just where they were ?” 

“O, Milly, you are too hard upon me. I do 
feel thankfal for what was not done—but is it 
not hard that I am so frightful as I am?” 

“ You are not frightful, Miss Evelyn. Your 
skin was so fair, that it was impossible to mar 
it one atom without showing it a great deal. It 
is only when you are angry that the spots look 
crimson, and at other times your eye shows but 
very little difference to the other, and your hair 
covers the worst sears in your neck. No, indeed, 
Miss Evelyn, you are not so terrible as you 
think; neither are people so much repulsed by 
you. It is only because you seem so shy and 
conscious, that it makes every one avoid you, 
just so as not to hurt your feelings.” 

“ Well, dear Milly, would you have me go 
up to strangers, and say, ‘ Look at these scars, 
see how they deform me!’” 

“No need of that, dear. People see it fast 
enough. All people notice it; I wont deceive 
you about that—but all people do not think so 
much of it. I often hear it said of you, ‘how 
beautiful Evelyn would be, if it were not for 
that unfortunate scar.’ Often too, they say how 
much you resemble your father, and he was a 
man of very noble presence, and very sensitive, 
too, like yourself. So don’t be so very, very sen- 
sitive, for it has been the cause of very great un- 
happiness already in this family.” 

“Where is my father, Milly?” said I, sud- 
denly. 

“At New Orleans. He supports the family, 
but will not probably return. Your mother has 
long ago retracted what she said, but it seems 
that he cannot get over it. She has thought of 
sending Maria out to him. She will not tell me 
if she wants her to go in order to be reconciled 
to him or not, but Ihave no doubt that that is 
her sole reason.” 

Milly’s evident sympathy cheered me under 
what I called my terrible trial. She grew 
eloquent under the story she was relating to 
me. Milly had not always been a servant, but 
sorrow and affliction had come early upon her, 
‘and she was glad to accept the situation my 
mother had offered her. At least, I had thought 
always that my mother offered it, but now that 
she had begun to talk of my father, she told me 
that he had asked her to stay in his house, and 
watch over his family as long as she lived. 

I knew then that there was love in my father’s 
heart, that no earthly power could drive out, and 
I put my childish wits to work atonce. I de- 
termined, if possible, to make my mother sub- 
stitute me for Maria. Maria was two years 
older than I, but not half so brave and coura- 
geous. I had acquired strength and self-depen- 
dence by my strolls in the forest paths, and on 
the tops of high My loneli had. 
taught me courage, and my personal misfortunes 
had brought me fortitude, notwithstanding my 
occasional murmurings. I had also become ac- 
quainted with a child a year or two older than 
myself, whose father went on repeated voyages 
to New Orleans; and only the night before she 
had told me that she was going with him on his 
next voyage, and her mother also. What an 
opportunity this would be. Nobody would miss 
me, for my rambling, out-of-doors life, prescribed 
by the physicians, precluded me from much in- 
door conversation with the family, and Maria 
was far too lady-like to share what she called 
my wandering and vagrant habits. 

My course was soon taken. I went to our 
good family attendant, Dr. Blair, and laid the case 
before him—told him my whole soul, my weari- 
ness of life, my disappointments already expe- 
rienced, so sad for a child to feel—and then 
begged his iutercession with my mother to allow 
me to accompany Capt. Freeland. From an 
infant Doctor Blair had shown me a considera- 
tion which no one else had ever done. He re- 
membered my early misfortune, and had always 
told Maria, that she was not nearly equal to me 
in understanding and intellect, and under all 
circumstances, had stood my fast friend. The 
plan which I unfolded, tickled his fancy won- 
derfully, and after making me detail all that I 
hfid thought of doing, he promised to use his 
influence with my mother. 

The result was, that I was got ready by Milly’s 
active hands, and my mother had drilled me 
thoroughly into an understanding of what I 
must do, when I arrived at New Orleans. Mrs. 
Freeland was taken into confidence as well ag 
the captain, and as to Maria, she was only too 
glad to get rid of the responsibility which was 
about to have been thrown upon her. 

And now I was upon the ocean, and the large 
ship bearing me towards a father, whom, only 
three weeks before I had not known existed. It 
was a bright experience for me; for now, for 
the first time in my life, I began to find myself 
appreciated. I felt myself actually beloved by 
the kind friends who had taken me in charge, 
and a new world was opened to me in the re- 
spectful admiration which the mates and the 
whole crew exhibited at my courage and daring, 
while the caresses and love of Sophia Freeland 
made me feel that I was worthy to be loved for 
myself. I had not known my power until now. 
My mother had always neglected me, and Milly 
had made only a baby of me. I was a young 
lady voyaging now, and quite adequate to meet 
any emergency likely to occur on the voyage! 
As we neared New Orleans, I did not tremble, 
nor grow faint for a moment, when I thought of 
meeting my father. Indeed, I enjoyed the 
thought of being with him, and anticipated a 
great deal of satisfaction in discharging my 
commission to him from my mother. 

‘How well you look this morning,” said 
Sophia, as I put on my bonnet to go on shore. 
I looked in the glass, and appropriated her com- 
pliment without any remorse whatever. I was 
looking better than ever before. The slight 
brown which the salt water had bestowed upon 
me, was more than compensated by the acces- 
sion of bright, rosy color, and the happiness I 
had enjoyed had given brightness to my eyes. 








T had the unspeakabl isfaction of knowing 
that I was no longer repulsive to myself nor my 
friends. How it gladdened my heart! I felt 
that Milly would have rejoiced to see me looking 
so well and happy. Captain Freeland was wait- 
ing for me, or my thoughts would have run 
into a long train of probabilities for the future. 
A carriage conveyed us to the street in which 
my father’s business was located. Over the 
door of the immense warehouse before which it 
stopped, was a large sign, bearing my father’s 
name—Theodore Van Horn. A moment after, 
we were making our way through bales and 
boxes to the door of the counting-room, where 
sat a gentleman whom I was afraid to think was 
my father. Captain Freeland led me up to him, 
however, and said simply : 

“Mr. Van Horn, I have the pleasure of pre- 
senting your daughter.” 

I looked earnestly into his face for a few sec- 
onds, and he held me at arm’s length, as if to 
examine me closely. Then he drew me to his 
bosom, and I saw tears in the mild blue eyes. 
Icould not speak, for I feared he did not like 
me ; but as to me, my heart went out to him in- 
stantly. It seemed as if here, at last, I should 
find the love which had been denied me at home. 

It was my father, then! I, who had so longed, 
so yearned for a father’s love, had now come to 
the full measure of my hopes, and was beloved 
by him! That I could see at once. This hand- 
some, noble, intelligent looking man, whose 
dark locks had but the slightest sprinkling of 
snow, and whose soul looked out in the fulness 
of all generous emotions from the blue eyes, was 
my father! How I blessed Maria’s indol 





before ; but it was very pleasant to see the con- 
fiding smile which my mother turned towards 
her husb d, whom notwith di F4 her cause- 
less jealousy, she had never ceased to love. It 
was pleasant to see how fondly he regarded her, 
and how little he noticed the ravages which age 
was making in her pale face. 

“ We will have that pale face looking brighter, 
Evelyn,” he said to me, as I stopped before my 
mother, a little proud I think, to show her what 
I had become, since I left her. 

“Can this be Evelyn?” said she, “so im- 
proved—so handsome, even ?”’ 

Did I ever expect my mother to utter words 
like that? 

“ Yes,” said my father, “‘ Evelyn is called very 
beautiful. My little Maria, too—pretty, very 
pretty, but not at all comparable to Evelyn.” 

I could hardly believe what he said, and should 
have thought it irony, had my father ever talked 
ironically. He did not. 

We settled into a quiet family, Milly bearing 
rule and sway as of old. I saw my mother’s 
cheek brighten daily into light and beauty, until 
she recovered her good looks entirely. Discord 
never again entered our household. Seeing me 
such a favorite with my father, and adopting, as 





Hester's Pirnic. 


Vieuxtemps’ violinistic execution of ‘' Yankee Doodle” 
is thus described by ‘ Borax,” a droll Mobilian: ‘He 
played it low down, and then high up, with all four parts 
at once; with the bow up against the bridge, without 
any bow atall. He played it backwards an forwards, 
sideways and crossways, began at the end, and left off at 
the beginning—began at the middle and left off at both 
ends—then commenced at both ends and left off in the 
middle—twanged it like a guitar, growled it like a base 
viol, squeaked it like fife, warbled it like a flute, and 
picked it out like a banjo. It was ‘Yankee Doodle’ all 
the time, like a boy whistling; anon. like « pair of har- 
monious cats; then again with all the variations which 
displayed and set off the original air, as an array of jew- 
els adorns the beauty of the fair wearer.” 


Renee ees 


Mrs. Jemima Jipson could vever go to bed without 





first looking underneath to see if somebody was not 
stowed away thore. But her search had aiways been 
bootless. At last, however, one night she spied, or 


thought she did, which is all the same, the long-iooked- 
for hoots and 5 

“O, Mr. Jipson, Mr. Jipson!’’ she screamed out, 
“ There is a man under the ls 

“Is there?” coolly drawled her husband; ‘ well, my 
dear, I'm glad you have found him at last; you have 
been looking for him these twenty years.”’ 


A young and pretty girl stepped into a linen-draper's 
shop, where a spruce young man, who had long been 
enamored, but dared not speak, stood behind the coun- 
ter. In order to remaiu as long as possible, she cheap- 
ened everything. At last she said: 

‘“*T believe you think I am cheating you.” 

= 0, no,’ said the young man, * to me you are always 


‘aw. 
“ Well,” whispered the lady, blushing as she laid the 





the whole family did, his opinions, they came to 
think of me as truly lovable; and after a regular 
course of visiting the house, as performed by 
young Carlos Hazlewood, they were all content 
to think that it was not Maria, but poor, homely 
Evelyn herself, that he waited for so patiently to 
grow old enough to wed. 

That Maria, too, has had her conquests, is 
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and unadventurous spirit for giving me this un- 
speakable pleasure. Captain Freeland had gen- 
erously left us together, and we talked long and 
earnestly. I found that my father still loved his 
wife devotedly, notwithstanding: the breach be- 
tween them. Young as I was, I promised to 
my own soul, that I would yet reconcile my pa- 
rents, and that ours should no longer be a divided 
family. I told him of the severely secluded life 
which my mother had always led—of the pain 
with which she shrunk from any questioning of 
her former life on which my childish curiosity 
had ever ventured, and of my finally only ob- 
taining the scanty information that Milly had 
given me. 

“And on these grounds you—a slight little 
girl of fourteen, braved all this to find me ?” 

I looked laughingly in his face, and said : 
“Indeed, papa, you are quite worth the trouble.” 

It was the happiest day I had ever known, 
and my happiness extended into days and weeks. 
My father’s love shone upon my hitherto deso- 
late heart like a great flood of sunshine, warm- 
ing it into happiness, and reflecting a light 
almost beautiful upon my face. The cold winds 
of the North had Siways made my scars of a 
bluish tinge, which showed frightfully conspicu- 
ous, as I thought, Here, the warm air had 
equalized the currént of blopd, and they showed 
but little in comparison. 

“Captain Freeland sails to-morrow, Evelyn? 
Have you any commands for home ?” said my 
father, as we walked out early one morning. 

“Commands for home! Why, am I not 
going home with him? I thought I was to bear 
the news of your forgiveness and love to my poor 
mother! Indeed, sir, you must, you will send 
her that consolation.” 

“TJ will, child, but not by you. You shall re- 
main, and I will send for the family. You have 
done your missiva well, and henceforth, I will be 
a husband and a father, while all that is past 
shall be buried in oblivion.” 

I clasped my hands in silent thankfulness. 
Once more then, our roof-tree should echo sounds 
of gladness, which the long, weary term of sep- 
aration had never heard. How glad I was. 

My father wrote immediately. Captain Free- 
land was to bring them all, when he came again ; 
and meantime, my fataer busied himself in pre- 
paring an elegant and luxurious home, of which 
I was to be the mistress until my mother’s 
arrival. It was so strange to me, to-have my 
taste Ited, and my opi asked—I, who 
had never been allowed at home the -privilege 
of asingle thought—I now sat at my father’s 
table, and entertained company with a grace 
that pleased him, and drew forth praises all the 
sweeter because hitherto unknown by me. 

I amused myself by thinking what Maria 
would say to see me thus—Maria, whose opinion 
of her sister was founded entirely on the prin- 
ciple that I was not fit to be seen. How grate- 
ful I was to my father for thus giving me a sort 
of faith and confidence in myself. I was no 
longer shy, awkward and embarrassed. I be- 
came dignified and self-possessed with strangers, 
and what was more and better, playful and 
cheerful at home. 

“ Milly must come, father.” 

“Certainly. These servants must never know 
however, that she has served us. Milly shall be 
a lady in our home. I owe her much for her 
steady good will towards me, at a time when the 
nearest and dearest turned against me.” 

So Milly’s room was prepared, and as care- 
fully decked as any other in the house; and I 
begged for the adjoining one. Maria’s was on 
the other side of the house, and all of them 
evinced my father’s taste and wealth. My own 
room was a large, square one with white and 
gilt furniture, straw matting of an excellent 
quality, white hangings, and with a dressing- 
room attached, in which was everything requisite 
to a complete toilet. I was in raptures with all. 
We had been ready for more than a week, and 
waiting anxiously for my mother to arrive, when 
one bright, glad morning, my father knocked 
loudly at my door, and bade me rise to receive 
her, as the ship had already been telegraphed. 
I rose, dressed myself very carefully in one of 
the many dresses which my father had bought 
for me, had my fiair arranged so as to hide my 
disfigured cheek, and sat down in our coolest 
room to await her. My father went out, and 
was gone several hours. When he came in, she 
from whom he had been absent so many years 
was hanging on his arm, and Maria followed 
them with Milly. Ihe joy of that meeting was 
chastened and subdued by the b of 
the weary years that had gone by since they met 











ly iated by the fact that there is 
an elderly man, not quite so handsome, and a 
very little older than my father, who is very apt 
to call her wife in speaking of her; and that his 
two sons, fine, manly, interesting youths, are 
ways addressing her as mother. 

Truly life is strange. One would have thought 
three years ago that Carlos would be just the 
right match for a delicate creature like Maria— 
while it would hardly have been deemed possible 
that L could have hoped for a husband even so 
old and homely as Maria’s Mr. Heathfield. 

There is an inexpressible satisfaction to me in 
the re union of my parents. One would never 
suppose that they had bee separated for a mo- 
ment. If my mother’s heart ever swells with 
the remembrance of the past, my father’s beau- 
tiful devotion to her must and does overcome 
her regrets. 

She sometimes looks at me with a sad, re- 
morseful look, but I gaily turn the other side 
of my face towards her, and bid her to look at 
my perfections instead of my deformities. Long 
ago Milly told her that I knew all, and that she 
was forgiven. 

Strange to say, I have suddenly risen to be 
the most important person in tife family. Who 
would have thought it—that péoer, plain little 
Evelyn would have thus grown into such high 
estimation ? , 

Carlos has just come in, and with a high- 
headed insol very unb g in him, is 
actually looking over my pages, and smiling 
ironically at my self-praise. I am explaining to 
him, that as my childhood did not receive its 
meed of approbation, I must do what I can to 
remedy the deficiency. If my experience will 
teach those who have children who are unusually 
susceptible to neglect or carelessness from those 
who are with them, and peculiarly sensitive from 
any personal defect or misfortune, to grow ten 
der and patient, and lovin: to them all the 
more, I shall not regret having written it out. 


Floral Department. 
{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 


With the graceful corn upspringing, 
With the birds around me singing, 
With the leaf-crowned forests waving, 
Sweet May-dews the forests laving, 
With fiowers that round me bloom, 
To my lady dear I’ll come —STginmar. 














Work for the Month. 

In this month may be made a second sowing of an- 
nuals for autumn flowering; aud the half hardy an- 
nuals may be transplanted into the open ground, 
sheltering them for a day or two from the sun and dews, 
by turning a flower-pot over them. Plants that have 
been protected during the winter may have these cover- 
ings removed. If vines are protected by matting, and 
the roots by manure or straw, remove only the matting 
at first—then, in a fair day the rest of the covering may 
be taken away. 

Flower Garden. 

This the wife and daugh will superi d. How 
charming and delightful for us who entertain our country 
cousins in winter, to return their visits in summer, and 
enjoy with them the charming plants and flowers which 
their skill, industry and good taste have provided. Now 
is the time to get the ground in readiness to receive the 
seeds of the annuals, soon to be planted. Secure as 
good a variety and as choice a selection as possible. 
This mode of occupying your time will not only please 
yourself and gratify your friends, but will also improve 
your hearts and minds. 





Crysanthemums. 

On account of early frosts, chrysanthemum plants are 
frequently destroyed just as they show their blossom- 
buds, thus preventing a display of their flowers. They 
should, therefore, be planted in pots, and be 


phasis on the word, *\I would not stay so jong bar- 
gaining if you were not so dear.” - . 
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“We were rusticating a few days since at a farm- 
house,” says a Western editor, ‘and inyjted a young 
lady to favor us with a tune on the piano. Her music- 
book being in an adjoining room, her brother, a young 
geut. of some fourteen summers, was requested to go tor 
it. After a lapse of a few moments, he returned and 
placed an egg on the music-stand. On being asked what 
that was for, he replied, that it was the * lay of the last 
minstrel,’ and that the composer was singing iu honor of 
her production in the fowl-house.”’ 


An old baron who had lost an eye in the wars, hada 
glass ove, which his page used to take away on a plate 
every night. It happened that the page in question be- 
ing absent, another fellow, an eutire novice in the affair, 
was employed to supply his place. The old gentleman 
gave without any ceremony his glass eye to his new ser- 
vaut. As the fellow did not move, the master said: 

~ Friend, what do you wait for!” 

* For tother eye,” replied he. 


A: declamatory speaker (Randle Jackson, counsel for 
the East India Company), who despised technicalities, 
aud tried to storm the court by the force of el quence, 
was once uttering these words: ‘+ {n the book of nature, 
my lords, it is written "—when he was stopped by this 
ig Beth pit len rid (Lord Bilenborough): 

* Will you have the bess to mention 
if you please Si x4 rene 

Charles Lamb. sitting next to some charitable woman 
at dinner, observing that he did not attend to her: 

** You don’t oar said the lady, ‘+ to be at all bet- 
ter for what I have n saying to you.” 

‘* No, ma’am,” he answered, “but this gentleman the 
other side of me must; for it all came into one ear and 
out at the other.” 


~ 

“My son, would you suppose that the Lord’s prayer 
could be engraved in a space no larger than the area of a 
half dime?” 

“Well, yes, father, if half-dime is as large in every- 
body’s eye as it is in yours, 1 think there would Anglo 
difficulty in putting it on about four times ” 

Sensible boy, that. 


One of Bishop Bloomfield’s latest bon-mots was uttered 
during his last illness. He inquired what had been the 
subjects of his two archdeacons’ charges, and was told 
that ohe was on the art of making sermons, and the oth- 
eron churehyards. 

* ri see,’ said the bishop, “ composition and decom- 


A board placed on the walls of a certain minor theatre 
has the following announcement: ‘- Any person doingan 
injury to this theatre will be taken into custody.” In 
consequence of this notice the principal dramatic author 
of the establishment is keeping out of the way, but the 
police are pre looking out, in case of his veuturing 
to show himself in the neighborhood. 


MARA RAR ASA nnn 


Among the advertisements in the Times of Friday is 
one through the medium ot which a Professed Lady’s 
Maid offers her services. We have heard of professed 
cooks, but professed ladies are a novelty to us—almost as 
great, as the large, blue, Spanish gentleman, whose lost 
cloak was, a week or two back, the subject of an adver- 
tisement.— Punch. 


The sons ofan emperor in Venice got intoa quarrel. 
In the height of passion one of them said to the bees 

* You are the greatest ass in Venice.” 

Highly offended at their quarreling in his presence, the 
emperor said: 

* Come, come—you forget that [ gm present.” 


A stout gentleman and his wife were gazing at a pair 
of twins roiling iu the cradle. wane i 

Wife—Do look at them, husband! Aint they a pre- 
cious pair of lambs? 

Husband—If they are lambs, wife, what am I, and 
what are ewe? 


errr 


A joker bav‘ug met a short gentleman whose first name 
was William, turned and walked back by his side. Ina 
little while the gentleman turned to bis uninvited eom- 
panion and asked him if he bad any business with him. 

* None at all,” said the other, -‘but as the law does 
not allow us to pass small Bills, I have turned about.” 

ANA AA nnn canna 

Yesterday was @ lovely day —sky clear—air cool—money 
easy, and mutton well roasted. — Buston Post. 

How were your chops?—New Bedford Times. 

Open, to be sure, as they always ure before a nicely 
roasted leg of mutton.— Boston Post. 


Quoth Smith to Jones, ‘ It really is a sin 
You do not get your pretty house fenced in.”’ 
Quoth Jones, * You’re wrong. the place is fenced, con- 


found it, 

My wife is all the time a railing round it.” 

Why is the letter @ like a ring?” asked a young indy 
of her lover, who was as dull as the generality of his sex 
in such a situation. 

‘** Because,” added the damsel, with a» »:odest look, 
‘** because we can’t be wed without it.” 

Everything has its use. Were it not for the flies, peo- 
ple in summer would sleep two hours longer than 
do, and thus lose the best part of the day—the portion 
devoted to sunrise and meadow-larks 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long established and well known weekly paper, 


after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has ® a eee word” from Maine to Califor- 


Ad, 





in the season of their flowering, to the parlor or green- 
house. Their splendid app in these situati 
during the winter months, is not surpassed by any 
other herbaceous flower—vieing in richness and magnifi- 
eence with the tulip and dahlia. 





Dahlias. 

The variegated sort of dahlias should be grown in fine 
sandy loam or peat, nearly or wholly destitute of ma- 
nure, according to their specific natures, or they will be 
liable to run too much, and exhibit self-colored flowers ; 
and in the event of any such appearing, they should be 
taken off the plant as soon as ascertained. Three or 
four feet space each way should be allowed between the 
plants, by which their health and strength will be much 
improved. 

Answer to Miss C. D., Dorchester —The language of 
the Sweet Pea, is departure. The Variegated Pea signifies 
refusal. Sage is intended to imply domestic virtue, and 
Spiderwort expresses estrem, not love. The Moss rosebud 
is a confession of love all the world over. 


Answer to May W., Freeport.—Certainly. Oats have 
their floral language, and signify the witching soul of 
music. The Mushroom denotes suspicion. It was the 
Hindoo Cupid who tipped his arrows with the oil of 
roses. 





nia, gi reside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
beea' 


use 

(O> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

0 It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, andin a neat and beautiful style 

| a It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-roya) pages 

07 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, miscellany, wit and humor 

(>> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 

(>> It mumbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

Its tales, while they abserb the reader, cultivate a 

taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 

(7 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit. and add to their store of knowle 

{> Its columns are free from polities and all jarring 
topies, its object being to make home happy 

O> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so 
popular a favorite throughout the country 
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BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 
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CHAPTER V. 
DORIOOURT, 

Tue sudden plange into the water 
upon Maurice Vane like an electric s! 
thrill of returning life ran through his b 
the current caught him and harried h 
he rose to the surface, gasped, threw ou 
spasmodically, and had not been bor 
fore he struck a ship’s hawser, to whi: 
stinctively clung, and which timely sup; 
him from drowning. He became fully: 
and still grasping the hawser, drew } 
safety to the Levee to which it was 
This effort nearly exhausted his strer 
sank down exhausted. He closed his 
his senses reeled this way and that 
érratic steps of a drunken man. Th 
roaring, rushing, dashing sound in hi» 
a whirl and ache in his head that made | 
ject that his glassy eyes rested upon rev 
atop. The pupils of his eyes secmed 











he closed the lids over them, and with 

pain and bewilderment, for an instan: 

of the external world. 

} Me did not-remain long insensible. 
vitality wont succumb without a stru 
chilled and arrested blood will stop | 
ment—it will thrill and glow, and go 
Life, after all, is a tenacious thing, tho 
one’s time comes, he may be knocked « 
a feather, and put out of existence by 
a lady's bodkin. It happened that 
Vane had as stout a head as another 
had paralyzed, but had not inflicted : 
jury. There was, perhaps, a trifling { 
the skull, which would trouble him a 
but there was sufficient vitality in hi 
tend successfully with that. 

Though chilled at first, a reaction 
followed, and his trunk and limbs begs 
But his mind was sluggish ; he felt a: 
gy stealing over him. Sleep seemed 
desirable thing in the world. He yiel 
delicious but delusive trance of drow: 
getful of his grievances and of Maud 
half an hour in this dozy beatitude, \ 
one touched him, shook him, turned 
and raised his head. Maurice sighed « 
languidly at the iotrader. 

“ Young man,” said a voice, “what - 

Maurice rolled his lazy optics from » 
but answered not a word. 

“ Drenched to the skin!” resumed 
“I see how it is; been in the water 
get out. Let me turn his face toward 
fraction of a moon.” The man turne ' 
head to the light, and evidently saw fe 
he was not prepared to see, then and 1. 

“ Extraordinary!” he exclaimed 
singular! This must be attended w 
Young man, arouse yourself and te! 
has happened to yout” The manr 
rice to a sitting position, rubbed him, 
and shouted in his ears by turns. 3 
gan to comprehend what was wante 
Memory came slowly back, and lucid 
itself out of the mist. 

“Can you hear my voice!” asked 

“ Yes,” said Maurice. 

“ Weill, recall your faculties. Wh: 
thing you can remember 1” 

“ The last thing 1 can remember 
swered Maurice, rather vaguely, “Ab. 
upon me!” he added. “Maud M 
yes, that is the name! How cou 
Maud! We walked; we talked; we 
py. Then something happened.” 

“ Yes, something happened Wh, 
interrogated the stranger. 

“ We parted—Maad and I ; that is 
at the door and started for Kirkham 
rice stopped and coaxed his forehe 

“A cloud shut in just then,” said 
for an instant shut everything out. | 
the clue again, however; no danger of 
sir! My God! I remember two mo 
cannot tell how they have wronged m 

“To your sory, young man,” sak 
somewhat impatiently. 








“I will to it straight. Valentine Ki 
me as I was returning from Manches:: 
The recollection of that terrible 
nearly overpowered his feeble strengt 
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